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A White Lady of the Desert 



This little girl, Yvonne Symonds, is the daughter of a former engineer who has become a 
successful sheep-farmer in North Africa since the war. Yvonne is here seen with a pet 
Iamb in the garden of her home at Biskra, on the edge of the Sahara. 


A TRAGEDY NEAR 
CHARING CROSS 

SAD SCENE ON A LAKE 

The Proud Ducks and Their 
Eight Little Ducklings 

DRAMA OF THE GREAT FROST 

The severity of our spring has had 
some unexpected results. 

It has seriously affected the fortunes 
of stock-keepers, who find their store of 
root crops reduced to vanishing point 
and have to turn out sheep and cattle to 
graze before there is grass enough to 
support them. 1 

An incident from St. James’s Park 
shows dramatically the astonishing con¬ 
sequences which flow from a disturbance 
of the normal course of the seasons. 
The intense cold kept the gulls in 
London far beyond their usual date of 
departure, and the result was that some 
of the winter visitors met the first 
nestlings of spring. 

Five Little Victims 

A proud pair of ducks brought off eight 
ducklings before the last of the gulls 
were gone, the sea birds espied the 
fluffy nestlings, each a luxurious mouth¬ 
ful to a feeder on fishes. The gulls 
swept down to attack; the duck and 
drake bravely sought to protect the 
ducklings and to get them away to 
safety; but before the island could be 
reached five of the little ones were 
seized and carried away by the gulls. 

An. astonishing thing to happen in the 
heart of London, such an event is, of 
course, of the natural order of things in 
the wilds. Gulls prey on terns, skuas 
prey on gulls. In the Antarctic, if there 
were not baby penguins to devour, the 
race of great, savage skuas which go 
ashore on the mainland to nest and bring 
up their own young would in a few 
seasons become extinct. The lovely 
frigate birds would die out if they could 
not plunder the boobies, for we cannot 
imagine these gorgeous pirates of the air 
taking to honest labour after ages of 
easy' pillage. 

Wild Ducks and Baby Pheasants 

The story of the little ducklings is sad, 
but there is a tale to tell about their 
kind. Some years ago friends of the 
C.N. reared many birds on a beautiful 
old estate in the North: ducks, poultry, 
game birds, and beauty birds. One 
summer there occurred a mysterious 
series of disappearances among the baby 
pheasants. The birds were strong and 
healthy and were well looked after by 
their parents, yet their numbers con¬ 
tinually decreased. 

As no other cause could be discovered, 
theft was supposed to be responsible, so 
a watch was set. Nothing happened ; no 
unwarranted visitor was detected. The 
efforts were not fruitless, however, but 
produced an entirely unexpected treasure 
of knowledge for the students of Nature, 
Wild ducks had for some time been 


resting amid the normal bird population, 
and the time had now come for them to 
migrate. They were found to be trying 
to teach the farm ducks to fly and to 
migrate with them. They would walk 
a little way before the tame ducks, flap 
their wings, rise a little way into the air, 
and with excited cries endeavour to get 
the big white Aylesburys to take wing 
with them. 

A griffin might as well attempt to 
teach an elephant to soar. The wild 
ducks went, the white ones stayed, to 
arouse such interest on the part of their 
owner that unusual attention was paid 
them. For some time nothing was dis¬ 
covered, and then, quite by accident, 
it was found that it.was the big white 
ducks which were eating the baby 
pheasants. 


A GOOD PENNY COMES 
BACK 

The Man Who Made Good 

Three years ago there was an 
unemployed workman in Halesowen, 
Worcestershire, who thought, like many 
another,' that there was no hope of 
brighter days. 

In despair he went away, leaving his 
wife and family destitute. They were 
given Poor Law Relief. 

All Halesowen was delighted the other 
day when the man turned up again, 
prosperous, and repaid the guardians 
every penny they had spent on his family. 

He had found work in East Africa 
and had worked so hard that he had 
made good at last. 


WHAT WE OWE TO 
MATTHEW MURRAY 

A YORKSHIRE PIONEER 

Walking to Leeds With a Bag of 
Tools and an Engineer’s Brain 

THE NATION’S UNPAID DEBT 

Matthew Murray, the pioneer engineer 
of Yorkshire, is to have his Memorial 
in the city of Leeds. 

This sturdy working-man, who in the 
late eighteenth century was at the 
beginning of the invention of the steam- 
engines which revolutionised the in¬ 
dustrial North, is not one of those for¬ 
gotten great ones " who have no 
memorial and are as if they had never 
been.” He is well remembered in 
Leeds and held in honour there. But 
what he did is often eclipsed by the 
greater fame of Watt and Stephenson. 

A New Scholarship 

Justice is now to be done to him by 
establishing a scholarship and putting 
up tablets to him at the site of his old 
workshop in ITolbeck and in central 
Leeds. For the committee which has 
been formed to do this Mr. Kilburn 
Scott has written a booklet saying who 
Matthew Murray was and what he did. 

He walked into Leeds one morning, 
having come all the way on foot from 
Stockton-on-Tees, bringing with him a 
bag of tools and his engineer’s brain. 
He was then a journeyman just out of 
his apprenticeship, and he took the 
first job he found as a handyman with 
John Marshall. 

Marshall was one of the first to use 
•machinery in flax manufacture, and he 
soon saw that Murray was the man ho 
wanted as chief mechanic. ■ Matthew 
Murray thus had his foot on the first 
rung of the ladder which was to give 
him command of a works of his own. 
Steam-engines were then part of the 
life and thought of Yorkshire. Murray 
lived with them, dreamed of them. 

Many Inventions 

He made them simpler and better 
and more compact. He introduced im¬ 
provements which have their part in 
the evolution of the steam-engine as 
we know it today. Working on similar 
lines to Trevithick he made a high- 
pressure engine to drive a vessel, one of 
the early steamships. 

He designed a steam-engine which 
ran on a railway near Leeds and hauled 
coal in 1812. Coal-gas for lighting his 
works, engines which went to America 
and were fitted on a Mississippi steam 
tug, machinery for the flax works, 
drainage of marsh-lands, a hydraulic 
press, and machinery for Russia and 
Sweden—all these came into Matthew 
Murray's life-work. 

He was one of the first of the civil 
engineers to whom Britain in the igth 
century owed its wealth and its pros¬ 
perity, and the whole of our National 
Debt to him is not paid yet. 
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ASLEEP AT HIS POST 

THE SENTINEL OF THE 
HORSE GUARDS 

A Little Mishap Spoils a 
Famous London Sight 

WHEN THE ELEPHANT NODS 

One of the sights of London for our 
country cousins is the changing of the 
Guard at Whitehall. 

We all know the two sentries on guard, 
mounted on their fine black' horses, 
solemn and still as statues. They seem 
as completely at rest as that sleeping 
London which inspired Wordsworth’s 
lovely sonnet.- 

The suggestion of sleep which the 
picture of horse and man so often 
presents has become real at last. The 
other day one of the famous black 
chargers did actually nod ; - it forgot 
its duty, it forgot the Guardsman it 
carried ; it shamelessly / slept, sagged 
limply down to the ground, and sent its 
rider and his burnished helmet flying. 

Dignity of the Horse Guards 

Fortunately no damage was done 
except to the dignity and tradition of the 
Horse Guards. The horse regained 
its feet, the sentry regained his helmet 
and his saddle, and all was calm again. 
If the sleeper had been human and the 
time one of war the little mishap might 
have meant a shooting matter, for 
armies owe their safety to the watchful¬ 
ness of unwearying sentries. 

It is unusual for a horse to sleep out 
of its stable, although one knows of a 
great plump, petted animal which was 
a veritable Fat Boy of .Pickwickian 
horses. Standing in the shafts, it would 
fall asleep as readily as Mr. Wardle’s 
ponderous page-boy.- > It did' not fall, 
but would gradually sink down. com¬ 
fortably and rest on its cnjxnpled. legs > 
perhaps awaken and scramble up of its 
own accord or rise hurriedly at an 
indignant yell from its master. 

A Crowning Recommendation 

Not all horses lie down to sleep; 
some remain standing, and if they are 
of value . they are slung at sleeping¬ 
time in a sort of gigantic hammock 
which passes beneath the body, leaves 
the legs free, and is supported by hooks 
in the - beam, above. The crowning 
recommendation of a man ■- who was 
selling a horse to the writer was : He 
eats well, he drinks well, he works well, 
and he lies down when he goes to sleep.". 

It is just possible that more warm¬ 
blooded creatures sleep standing than 
lying. The majority of birds do so. 
They sleep with one leg up and one 
leg down, with one foot: clasping perch 
or bough. The method may, seem 
insecure, but in reality it is very safe. 

The bird has a locking device causing 
its. foot to hold its perch with an auto¬ 
matic grip which only conscious effort 
can release. A thrush that died of cold 
in-a holly bush during the February 
frosts .was found in the morning hanging 
head downward,, but still clasping the 
bough on which it had roosted. Ice 
on the bough had caused'it to revolve 
when dead, but the grip remained fast. 

In the Wilds 

Sleeping postures in the wilds make an 
interesting study. " None has attracted 
more, attention . than the elephant. 
Its straight-up, pillar-like, legs are so 
fashioned that the animal can get up 
and down .with ease. - The fore legs are 
bent forward, the hind legs backward, 
like the-lower halves of our-legs when 
we' kneel. Yet almost- down to our. 
own day it.was believed that elephants 
could not lip down, that if they fell 
they could not rise. 

The belief..was that the elephant slept 
leaning against a tree ; that the hunter 
had : only to cut down the tree and the 
elephant would fall, be unable to regain 
its feet, and so be dispatched at.leisure. 
They should see an elephant at his bath 
or his mud-wallow ! , 


COMMONSENSE TAKES 
THE FIELD 

A BIG LEAD ON 
DISARMAMENT 

Something Likely to Be Done. 
Before Long 

THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
NATIONS 

The cause of Disarmament has taken 
another step forward. There js hope 
once mdre of a serious effort at naval 
disarmament. 

America has given a great lead, and 
Britain, it is certain, will encourage it in 
every way.: Where Britain and America 
are agreed there is hope that others will 
fall into line. 

What is called the Preparatory Dis¬ 
armament. Commission has met once 
more at Geneva, but people had little- 
hope that it would accomplish anything 
because, as the American representative 
says, many of the suggestions for 
agreement hitherto made have seemed 
rather to sanction existing naval arma¬ 
ments and even increased building than 
to pave the way for large reductions. 

Fears of Future Wars 

But now President Hoover has called 
for action. Mr. Hugh Gibson, the 
American representative at Geneva, 
following on a statement of the British' 
delegate that. failure to do something 
would make the Commission a laughing¬ 
stock, declared that the iKellp’gg Pact 
opens '.o us a great opportunity for 
advancing disarmament, an opportunity 
that admits of no postponement. The 
nations have been too particular hitherto 
that each should make reductions of 
exactly equal value to those of everyone, 
else. All the. discussions. so far, says 
Mr. Gibson, have been based upon the 
idea of what our . needs . would be in 
future wars, and so long as we approach 
the problem with all the old fears and 
suspicions there is little hope of anything 
being done. 

If we are honest in the solemn promise 
given in the Peace Pact there is no 
justification for treating the matter in 
this way. < 

A Message to Britain 

It is said in America that this message 
is meant especially for Britain. . It 
means that President Hoover wants to 
say to us “ We know that we shall never 
go to war. We have solemnly promised 
never to go to war. Let us discuss our 
difficulties in the light of that promise. 
If we do, I think they will disappear." 

President Hoover will not be satisfied 
with limiting armaments ; he wants to 
see them reduced, and he is ready to 
agree to any reduction, however great, 
so long as every land of warship is 
included. He wants to release large 
numbers of men from military service 
for productive industry and lift the 
burden of taxation which is weighing us 
down. In short, we must stop quarrel¬ 
ling about disarmament and find a way 
of agreeing and carrying it out. 


THEIR GRANDFATHER FOUNDED 
THE ZOO 

The Duke of Bedford, who is President 
of the Zoological Society, has proposed 
the. two .Misses Raffles as honorary life- 
fellows of the Society. And no wonder ! 
-.. Their : grandfather. Sir Stamford 
Raffles, was the founder of the Zoo, as 
C.N. readers know. With Sir Humphry 
Davy he • played a leading part in 
establishing' a zoo in London, but he 
died in 1826, before the Zoo had'been 
granted its royal charter. He never 
dreamed it would hold all the wonders 
we see today, for when he died it was'a 
tiny, new-born thing. - 
; All children love the Zoo, and they 
ought to. love the' memory -of the man 
who founded it. . His granddaughters 
must be very proud of him. : 


THIS KIND OLD 
, WORLD 

A Tale That Can Now 
Be Told . . 

. THE KING’S DEAR JOHN 

A story has been told of Lord Revel- 
stoke—who died with such tragic sud¬ 
denness in Paris at the very moment- 
when his services at the Reparations 
Conference were ot the greatest import¬ 
ance—which we gladly pass on to all who 
believe this is a kind old world. 

King George’s message of sympathy 
to Lord Revelstoke’s sister. Lady. Ken- 
mare, signified how. his friends thought 
of him. The King spoke of him as 
" dear John, one of my oldest friends,” 
and added that “I shall never forget 
his devotion to me.” 

There were others less near to him 
than his king or his sister who thought 
of . him . with gratitude and affection. 
One was Count Kokovtsev, who had 
once been Minister of Finance in Russia 
and who escaped penniless from prison 
there after the Revolution of 1918.' 

A Slight Favour 

He saw Lord Revelstoke in London, 
and, as lie tells the tale, after a long 
conversation the great English financier 
asked his old acquaintance to do him 
a slight' favour, something he had par¬ 
ticularly at heart. x . ;• /•< 

The Russian exile promised, and Lord 
Revelstoke pressed into his hand ’ a 
sealed envelopej telling him to open it 
when he got home, and not to forget 
that Revelstoke was his sincere friend: 
He begged him not to refuse what the 
contents of the envelope would convey 
to him. ... 

They said Good-bye, and when Count 
Kokovtsev opened the envelope lie 
found in it a cheque-book with 52 blank 
cheques .signed by Lord Revelstoke, 
with ho limit as to the amount for which 
tliey could be drawn I - 

The Russian, grateful as he was, never 
made' use ot this-princely act of gener¬ 
osity ; but when, years afterwards, he 
gave back the cheque-book, Lord Revel ; 
stoke begged him to tell nobody of 
what he had done. 1 

Now it can be told. 

A VICTORY ON THE WAY 
R.S.P.C.A. Against Hunting 
Cruelty 

A great step forward' toward the 
abolition of cruelty lias been taken, and 
the C.N. rejoices in what is the beginning 
of a victory for humanity and mercy. 

The R.S.P.C.A. has added a new and 
glorious motto to its banners. It is 
Down with Deer Hunting ! 

A ballot of its members has been held 
to determine whether the society should 
take steps to secure the prohibition of 
that hunting of the wild deer with packs 
of hounds against which the C.N. has so 
often protested. 

Over 4000 votes were cast by the 
members of the society and the majority 
against cruelty was’three to one.. 

This is the beginning of a great 
victory for humanity. It is not easy for. 
a society like the R.S.P.C.A., many of 
whose members are related to those 
well-to-do and sporting classes to whom 
stag-hunting and fox-hunting have long 
been a thoughtless commonplace. Now 
that such a representative body has had 
the courage ot its opinions and declared 
against stag-hunting on Exmoor the 
time will not be long before it finds that 
the public opinion of England is with it. 

KE: PING HIS WORD 

A Blackburn police-constable has just 
received back certain money he gave to 
a starving man and his family outside a 
restaurant five years ago. .. . . - 

"T will repay'you some day,” said the 
husband, and he has kept his word. 


THE MEN OF THE 
KOOKABURRA 

A Moving Sacrifice 

HEROES SEARCHING FOR 
HEROES 

They ?ave their'lives for their, friends. 

That epitaph, which the world. has 
bestowed only on 'the. bravest * of .'the. 
brave,-belongs most surely to Lieutenant 
Keith Anderson and Mr. Hitchcock, tlis 
aeronauts of the Kookaburra plane, who 
were lost, in'trying to find the survivors- 
of the. Southern Cross: • ' - 

The men of the Southern. Cross were 
found and rescued after suffering great 
hardships and distress./' -The' two who in 
the Kookaburra had joinedan’-the,search\ 
for them suffered the same calamity of a," 
forced landing in a desolate place, but' 
while the others jived. they'died:,r 

Their deaths must have conie about* 
from exposure and . -starvation,'- ajid > 
nothing is more pathetic in. the story 
of the discovery of their plane and tiieir 
bodies than the remains of the signal 
fire which they had 'lighted to call for 
the help that never came.' ? - ' 4 

The Army of Martyrs ' ^ 

. In the memory of this tragedy.-it is 
hard to find consolation/ But this-iiiay ‘ 
be skid; that’ these, gallant warriors, in ’ 
life’s 1 ' battle join; ih- their' deaths that’ 
noble army' of martyrs tvho" sapetify 
the faith and hope; of humanity,"..; ' 1 ,-;... 

-. The men who- put out in the Rye life- • 
boat and died in a hopeless, quest 
belonged to .the same army,/and so did 
Amundsen and his companions, Guilbaud 
and Dietrichson, who set out to find the 
survivors of the Italia and never came' 
back. There are others. Every, ye'ar 
the world thanks brave men who risk/ 
their lives for their fellows. The greater 
thanks nre owing to those who risk and 
give their lives to save others. 


TO INDIA IN TWO DAYS 

The latest teat of the flying-men reads 
like a tale of the Magic Carpet. - 
] ' Setting out-from Cranwell in Lincoln¬ 
shire at 10.40 one Wednesday morning 
two R.A.F. officers landed about fifty 
and a half hours later at Karachi in 
India, having flown the distance ot more 
than 4100 miles without a stop. . 

'Within the memory, of people now 
living, when sailing-ships went round' 
the Cape of Good Hope to India, the 
journeytook nearly three fnonths; 


THINGS SAID 

With all this extension of leisure few 
know how touse it. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe. 

Keep your creed ; keep your temper ; 
keep your wicket up. ’ The Lord Mayor 
A rabbit in a hutch is as much a prisoner 
as a bird in a cage. The Animal’s Friend 
About half the work done in the world 
would be better not done. 

‘ ‘ Mr. Bertrand Russell 

A woman’s face, is no longer her 
fortune ; it is the druggist’s. 

. ’ - - Mr. Charles Warren 

If you can’t find the, bright side to 
look at, polish up the dull. 

Boy Scout’s Bulletin 

Three million people in this country 
are living without homes/- 1 

Mr. Harold Bellman 

At school all my'pocket-money went 
to the boy who blacked my boots, 

Bishop of Worcester ■ 
People do not wish to be reminded of 
a photograph every time they , see a 
picture. President of the Royal-Academy - 
The man of violent temper gives.him¬ 
self a dose of poison, just.as if fie. had 
swallowed it. Dr. Bernard Hollander 
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SIDECAR FOR BABY - ZOO’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT • CASTLES IN THE SAND 



A Sidecar for Baby—The little bicycles that are so popular with 
children can now be fitted with a sidecar for a baby, as shown In this 
picture, which was taken In a quiet street in a London suburb. 



Oiant Statue of Columbus—An impressive 
statue of Christopher Columbus has been 
erected at Huelva, near 8eville, In Spain. 


Portable Bathing-Tents—These little bathing-tents are supported 
while in use by means of shoulder-straps. They can be easily carried 
to and from the beach. 







A Helping Hand—A little boy who was visiting the London 
Zoo was delighted to be allowed to get some water and 
give the baby elephant a drink. 


Building a Lighthouse—On page 11 a reader telts how he 
and his little daughter made sand models at Bournemouth. 
Here we see them at work on a lighthouse. 







A Present for the Zoo—Thi9 pigmy hippo named Jean 
was presented by the New York Zoo to the London Zoo 
on its hundredth anniversary. See page 4* 


A Beauty of the Barge—Many hundreds of people live all their 
lives on the barges which traverse the inland waterways of Britain. 
This smiling barge-dweller agrees that it is a very healthy life. 


A Church of Sand—A splendid model of a church was 
carved out of a tightly-packed heap of sand, in the way 
described by a reader on page 11» ' •' 




The Time Everywhere—-This ingenious clock, showing time all over the world on the prin- Roadside Shakespeare—During the Shakespeare festival at Southwark, scenes from the pgftVs 

ciple of the C.N. map, has been set up in the new hall of the Piccadilly Circu9 Underground. immortal works were performed in front of the memorial plaque in Park Street. 
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TWO LITTLE ONES AT 
ST. ANTHONY 

THEN AND NOW 

The Good Work That Goes On 
in the Land That Faces Ours 

DR. GRENFELL AMONG 
THE ESKIMOS 

Last year an Eskimo boy carrying 
a baby arrived at St. Anthony, New¬ 
foundland. He was 15, very thin, and 
• was coughing as he plodded along. 

Their mother had died some weeks 
before, and no one cared for the children. 
The boy had washed and dressed his 
baby sister ever since, and begged for 
food, and fed her. But he was not 
strong enough to keep up the fight. 
Luckily someone told him of a house 
: at St. Anthony where they were kind to 
motherless children, so he set off from 
the North to find it. 

A Happy Ending 

Now he looks on proudly while his 
dimpled brown sister is petted and 
spoiled by everybody about her. 

Their story had this happy ending 
because 37 years ago a young English 
doctor arrived as the first medical 
missionary- on the coast of Labrador, 
the land that faces ours across the wide 
Atlantic. Now Wilfred Grenfell is 
known all over the world for the great 
work he has done for the poor and 
lonely people scattered along the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

He has built hospitals and homes, 
organised industries to relieve poverty 
and established cooperative .stores. By 
lecture tours and books he has raised 
money and roused the world’s interest in 
the needy folk of the North. In 1912 
the International Grenfell Association 
was formed, with English, American, 
and Canadian branches, and the British 
Committee has just published its report. 
Very interesting reading it makes. 

There are now nine stations where 
the sick can go for help. Sometimes 
they can only send a message, and then 
a nurse or a doctor will set off by boat 
or sledge to mend a broken limb or tend a 
case of beri-beri. 

Educating the People 

Much of the sickness in these regions 
comes from bad food; there are far 
too many cases of scurvy, beri-beri, 
and rickets. It is no good telling people 
to eat plenty of fresh vegetables in those 
wintry lands, 'but cod-liver oil ' is 
plentiful, and the Grenfell Association 
is slowly educating the people to take it. 

Among the patients are white men, 
Indians, and Eskimos; among the 
.workers undergraduates from Canadian 
or United States ■ universities as well as 
those who give their lives to the work. 

Think, for instance, of the nurse 
sent to Conche for two years. Conche 
- is a tiny settlement, forty miles as 
the crow flies from the mission head¬ 
quarters. She lodges in a house where 
there is only one small stove to warm 
everybody, because - coal is too costly 
to be bought and wood has to be 
carried seven miles. The winter lasts six 
months, and the cold is so intense that 
it freezes all .medicines. 

A Great Human Work .. 

When the temperature is well below 
zero, and a bitter wind is driving, a 
messenger will come to Conche from a 
hut 16 miles away, and Nurse will set 
off with her dogs across the frozen 
harbour, or climb on skis the snowy 
hills, to help a sick mother. 

Dr. Grenfell’s helpers do more than 
cure the sick. They find food and 
clothing and work for the needy, 
education for the young, a home for 
the motherless, and work and equip¬ 
ment for the crippled. Last year 
Britain provided about £7900 for this 
noble work, and over £2000 of that 
was earned by Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 
lectures. It seems not too much for so 
great a human work. 


PIGMY hippos at 

THE ZOO 

TOLERANT JEAN AND 
SNARLING JIMMIE 

The Bullying Diana and 
Her Poor Little Husband 

A COMICAL SIGHT 

By Our Zoo Correspondent . 

The pigmy hippopotamus given by 
the New York Zoo as a centenary 
birthday present to the London Zoo 
is now on view in the Hippopotamus 
House, and shows every $ign of becom¬ 
ing a great favourite. 

Jean is about four or five years old. 
She travelled from New York in a 
zinc-lined travelling box' just large 
enough to accommodate her; but 
though she had to manage without the 
swim that means so much to her during 
her journey here, and her body was 
scarred with her efforts to escape from 
her prison, she arrived at the Gardens 
in a most reasonable frame of mind. 

She was nervous, and when the 
keeper first approached her trembled 
violently with fright, yet she did not 
attempt to attack him, and once she 
understood that he meant no harm she 
was pleased to make friends. By the 
time she had been in the Gardens a 
whole day she was taking a friendly 
interest in visitors. 

Introduced to Percy 

Fortunately Jean seems to be as toler¬ 
ant with her own kind as she is with man, 
for within a few hours of. her arrival 
at the Zoo she was introduced to Percy, 
the Zoo’s male pigmy hippo, and the 
two animals agreed so well that it was 
not even necessary to separate them 
at feeding-time. 

This was a great relief to the Zoo, 
because Percy was purchased four years 
ago to be the husband of Diana, the old 
pigmy hippo who has been in the 
Gardens 16 years, and the match was 
by no means a success. From time to 
time the hippos shared a den, but they 
never agreed. Diana was jealous of her 
mate ; she bullied him so' much that 
he grew terrified of her, and his terror 
made him develop a habit of snarling. 
The keeper fears that his snarls may 
get on Jean’s nerves, but on the other 
hand there is the chance that Percy 
may regard his new wife as a safeguard 
against his first one, and so gradually 
lose his fears. 

Sharing the Pond 

The Zoo has adequate sleeping accom¬ 
modation for its four pigmy hippos, but 
as there is only one pond Tor them they 
have to take it in turns to have a swim. 
Diana has the pond in the morning, 
Percy and'Jean have it in the after¬ 
noon ; Jimmie, the baby specimen, 
bathes in the evening. . Jimmie is now 
13 months old, and as. he has cut his 
teeth and is-able to eat solids visitors are 
allowed to feed him on biscuits provided 
by the keeper. His favourite food, 
however, is bananas, and the fruit is 
not forbidden. 

For some reason Jimmie has taken 
a violent dislike to Jean, and whenever 
he gets the opportunity the little 
animal pokes his head through the bars 
of her den and snarls. It is a comical 
sight to see him challenging a creature 
many sizes larger than himself. Evi¬ 
dently Jean thinks him merely amusing, 
for she takes no notice of his unkind 
remarks. Picture on page 3 

Pronunciations in This Paper 


Douai . 
Droitwich 
Huelva . 
Karachi 
Kivu 
Niigata . 
Ruanda 
Scyros . 
Tashkent 


. . Doo-ay 

Droyt-ich 
. Wel-vah 
Kah-rah-che 
. Kee-voo 
Ne-e-gah-tah 
Roo-ahn-dah 
Sy-ros 
Tahsh-kenl 


HOW TO RAISE 
MONEY 

£40,000 at a Stroke of 
the Pen 

WHAT THE CRICKET 
WORLD CAN DO 

The Marylebone Cricket Club, better 
known throughout the English-speaking 
world as the M.C.C., is the Parliament 
of Cricket. , 

Our true Parliament is; called upon 
to spend a million pounds to replace and 
repair the crumbling stones of its house 
at Westminster, and it raises the money 
from taxation. Cricket’s parliament needs 
£40,000 for the preservation of its home, 
and it raises the money by a word. 

The headquarters of cricket are at 
Lord’s ground. Middlesex play there, 
as do the Varsities and the Public 
Schools on the occasion of their annual 
matches; but the ground belongs, 
every brick and every blade of grass 
on it, to the M.C.C. The club is the 
wealthiest cricketing body in existence, 
but it has heavy responsibilities, and 
from time to time heavy outlay of 
money is necessary for pavilion, stands, 
and so on. 

Two Hundred New Members 

The latest need arises from the fact 
that it is necessary for the club to buy 
certain freehold premises adjoining Lord’s 
lest they should be pulled down and 
towering blocks of fiats and other 
buildings erected on the site. £40,000 
is a large sum for even so wealthy a 
body as the M.C.C., whose funds are 
sunk in the ground and buildings ; 
yet such is the power of the club that 
the money has been raised almost at a 
stroke of the pen. They merely call 
their members together, pass a resolution 
to elect 200 new life members at £200 
per head, and the thing is done. The 
£40,000 is forthcoming. 

How many other clubs in the world 
could do such a thing ? The M.C.C. 
is unique. Competition for membership 
is as keen as for the Stock Exchange 
of London or New York, although 
there is no such price paid as for seats 
on those bodies. 

Waiting List or the M.C.C. 

In the ordinary way 120 new members 
are elected to the M.C.C. annually, but 
the izo are only a small proportion "of 
those always waiting. As a matter, 
of fact, in many cricket-loving homes 
baby boys are nominated for member¬ 
ship as soon as they are born. 

They have to wait for manhood 
before their turn comes to be accepted. 
Probably if the M.C.C. ' needed five 
hundred members at £500 each they 
could get them tomorrow, five hundred 
men who acclaim cricket to be still the 
King of Sport. 


THE HORSE, THE PONIES, AND 
THE BANTAM 

Here are two jottings about the ways of 
animals from far-north Ross-sliire. 

Our milkman has an extremely saga¬ 
cious horse. The customers at one house 
often give the horse a slice of bread or 
biscuit. The last house supplied before 
theirs is a good distance away. Every 
day when the milkman leaves his cart 
there the horse walks on alone, turns a 
corner, and puts his head through an 
open window. If no one is there he 
knocks with his bit, and if that does not 
bring anyone he sometimes whinnies. 

Here is a fowl story. A little bantam 
hen is much annoyed by the other hens 
if she tries to get her food with them. 
At the same time as the hens are 
fed two Shetland ponies get a dish of 
com. So the bantam hen leaves the 
others and gets her meal from the same 
dish as the ponies, and they do not seem 
to mind it at all. I know this is true 
(says our correspondent) because the 
ponies and-the bantam belong to us. 


GENERAL DAWES 

AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
His Wisdom and Experience in 
World Affairs 

WELCOME TO ENGLAND 

The American Republic has, on the 
whole, been wise in its choice of the 
ambassadors it has sent to England. 
They have included a fine selection of 
distinguished men. 

The latest choice. General Dawes, 
fully- sustains, .the - high .tradition of / 
-American diplomatic service here, and 
he will have a very cordial welcome. 

Charles. Gates Dawes take his Chris¬ 
tian names from a famous general in 
the American Civil War who was a. 
friend of hik father, the father himself 
also being a general in.that war. The 
new ambassador also served as a general 
in the American Army in France during 
the Great War, where he was in com¬ 
mand of the American.lines of communi¬ 
cation under General Pershing. But, 
like nearly all conspicuous Americans, 
his work has been exceedingly varied, 
and any one word, such as soldier, would 
not describe it.' 

Lawyer and Banker 

Born in Ohio, he was educated In. 
Nebraska and began his professional 
life there as a lawyer. Then he became 
prominent in Chicago as a financier and 
banker. His political experience has 
included four years as Vice-President 
at Washington, presiding over the 
Senate ; and his part in world-politics 
has included the chairmanship of the 
committee of international financial 
experts who dre\y up the scheme for 
Germany’s payment of reparations. It 
is called the Dawes Scheme, and has 
worked extremely well. 

We see that the general has had great 
business, financial, and political ex¬ 
perience both in America - and in 
Europe. No wonder that President 
Hoover, who has had similar experience 
as a man of the world, has chosen him 
for the British ambassadorship. 

Saying What He Thinks 

General Dawes will not in one re¬ 
spect conform to the general type of 
the diplomat, who is supposed to be 
fluent in speech that means little and 
judiciously silent or evasive about any¬ 
thing that matters much. This ex¬ 
perienced American from the Middle 
West is in the habit of saying what he 
thinks with a plainness that leaves 
no doubt when the right time has come 
and he is speaking to the right people. 
Already he has said quite clearly what 
he thinks about the right relations 
between Britain and the United States. 
-Here is what he said after the war : 

Americans and Englishmen learned in 
France that they could trust each other, 
and that they worked in the same way for 
the same end. If they pulled together 
there would be pgace, order, and progress 
in the world ; if they held apart and 
wrangled and ivere jealous of each other 
these things would not be. With unity of 
understanding between the two great 
English-speaking peoples the foundation 
of the world’s civilisation would remain 
unshaken. 

That is what a vast majority of the 
British people feel, and it is a good omen 
that one who feels the same and says 
frankly what he feels should be the repre¬ 
sentative of the American Republic in 
our midst. His outspokenness will be 
understood, respected, and reciprocated. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


Drawing by Turner . . 

Painting by Fantin-Latour 
1 Sth-century parchment MS. 
1 Sth-century Book, of Hours 
Painting by Corot . . . 
4 th folio Shakespeare . . 
Painting by Millet . . . 

Letter by Washington . . 

MS. of an epitaph by Garrick 


£1890 

£1627 

£1500 

£1140 

£882 

£845 

£691 

£560 

£220 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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THE MACNET1C POLE 
A Canadian scientist who has 
wintered in the Boothia Penin¬ 
sula is studying the movements 
of the Magnetic Pole which make 
compass readings inaccurate. 




WALRUSES COME ASHORE 
At this season herds of walruses 
come ashore in Greenland and 
other Arctic countries to rear 
their young, remaining on land 
for about a fortnight. 


SIBERIA'S CAME BIRDS 
Great numbers of birds, includ¬ 
ing fluails, woodcocks, caper- 
cailries.and harelhens.have now 
appeared rn the Biisk region. 
Thousands are shot or netted. 


ARCHANGEL ICE-FREE 
The harbour of Arch¬ 
angel. the chief port on 
Russia's north coast, is 
usually open at this time, 
though in some years it 
is ice-blocked till the 
middle of June. 


TL ANTIC 



STRICKEN RUANDA 


Ruanda, a populous Bel* 

fes d/ 

gian Congo province 


lying east of Lake Kivu, 


has been suffering from 

j^l|/ 

a terrible famine owing 


to drought, and thou- 


sands of natives have 

• ■ (led from it into Uganda. 



VENEZUELA'S OIL 


A GREAT SNAKE-KILLER 


During 1928 Venezuela produced 


A naturalist in Zululand who 


106 million barrels of oil, com- 


kills snakes and extracts their 


pared with 65 millions in 1927. 


venom has up to date destroyed 


Her output is now exceeded 


eight hundred mambas, the most 


only by the United States. 


deadly snakes in South Africa. 



A FUTURE FOREST 
In the south-eastern district of 
SoulbAusfralia the Government 
is carrying out a scheme for the 
planting of 5000 acres with pine 
trees yearly for ten years. 


BROWNIE AT THE 
LIBRARY 

Nottingham Has a Proud Record 

Sneinton (ati old part of Nottingham) 
has a Children’s Reading Room, and 
no wonder they are pleased with it. 

The tables and chairs and settees are 
all tiny ones, so that little readers can 
sit without the discomfort of dangling 
legs, and on the shelves arc books 
about hobbies and pets and lessons, 
and books about adventure and poetry. 

In order that it may be as complete 
as a grown-up reading-room there are 
miniature reading - stands so that a 
Brownie or a Wolf Cub can stand up to 
scan the paper, as grandpapa does. 
The journal placed on those dear little 
stands js the C.N. 

The man who planned this happy 
place is Mr. Walter Briscoe, the City 
Librarian of Nottingham, who has set 
up five new branch libraries in four 
years. The library at Sneinton is the 
youngest, and has rooms for grown-up 
people and rooms for young folk in 
their teens besides a children’s room. 

RELATIVELY HIS 
Einstein’s Birthday Present 

There's many a slip 
■ Tivixt the cup and the lip 

Professor Ejnstein was promised a 
wonderful present from the city of 
Berlin on his fiftieth, birthday. It was 
to be a small country house on the 
banks of tlie Havel in the park at 
Neu Kladow, near Potsdam. 

But when Frau Einstein went to 
inspect the house a man appeared 
who said- it belonged: to Frau von 
Brandis, who had gone" to Africa and 
left him in charge. The municipality 
had - forgotten that her tenancy will 
not expire for some years. ; 

Considering that the professor invented 
relativity it seems peculiarly appropriate 1 
that his birthday present should only 
be' relatively his. 


A KING IN BUSINESS 
Growing Cotton 

One of the very odd signs of the times 
is the entry of kings into the realm of 
industry. A pamphlet issued by the 
British Cotton Growing Association tells 
how one of the keenest cotton-growers 
in Iraq is King Faisul. 

The Mesopotamian plain is a region 
where cotton may be grown with great 
advantage. It is calculated that with a 
sufficiency of labour 300,000 bales might 
well be produced annually. No such 
amount lias yet been grown, but the 
king is setting an encouraging example. 

He has three or four farms; one near 
his palace, 4000 acres in extent, had' 
one-tenth of it last year growing cotton. 
The crop produced 400 lbs. of lint per 
acre. On another farm of 12,000 acres 
the king is putting 2400 acres under 
cotton this season. 

In 1921 the production of cotton in 
Iraq was insignificant. By 1926 it had 
increased sixty-fold. It fell by about 
one-half in 1927; but last year it in¬ 
creased again fourfold. The cotton is of 
good .quality. 

It is refreshing to hear of an Eastern 
king giving an inspiring lead in business. 


LENDING MONEY TO 
HENRY FORD 

It is a lucky thing for children that 
Senator James Couzens believed in 
Henry Ford. 

Long ago, when the motor-car maker 
needed money. Senator Couzens lent 
him all he had, and when the Ford car 
became a success the loan made Senator 
Couzens a millionaire.. 

He is the right sort of man to be a 
millionaire. In ten years he has given 
away four million pounds, chiefly to 
child welfare schemes, and now he is 
creating a trust fund of two millions for 
children. The money must all be spent 
in 25 years at the rate of £140,000 a year. 

Mr. Couzens is a shrewd man; he 
believes in- Mr, Ford and in children. 


PEACE HATH HER 
HEROES 

A Man and His Friend 

From St. Helena comes a tale of 
gallantry which has won the Albert 
Medal for Marine Albert ErncstRichards. 

A party of men, under Sergeant 
Stewart Symons, were removing some 
rock by blasting operations. Four ex¬ 
plosive charges had been laid, two in 
drilled holes and two in crevices in the 
rock. Those in the holes were to be 
lit by a Marine and those in the crevices 
by the sergeant. He had lit the upper 
one and was stooping to light the lower 
when the first exploded unexpectedly, 
and he was blinded. 

The Marines who lit the fuses had 
run clear, but when Richards saw 
Symons’s plight he ran back. The 
sergeant was lying close to one of the 
drilled holes, and both were due to 
explode in 30 seconds. Yet, knowing 
the danger, Richards went back, and 
dragged the sergeant away. 

Fie was just in time to save the 
sergeant’s life. 


TWO GENTLEMEN ON THE G.W.R. 

We gladly pass on one more witness to 
the Kind Old World we live in. This time it is 
from the Great Western Railway Magazine, 
which reprints this letter received by the 
stationmaster at Droitwich. 

I came here on January 21, a perfect 
stranger and a cripple walking with the 
aid of two sticks, and as I was alighting 
from the train someone took my luggage 
and placed it in a taxi. 

Not having the money with which to 
pay for the taxi I inquired if it was sent 
from the hospital for me. The answer 
being in the negative, I asked how far 
it was to walk, and was told the distance 
exceeded a mile. 

I was in an awful predicament, as I 
could scarcely walk at all,' and had 
luggage to attend to, when, to my 
great surprise, too gentlemen in G.W.R. 
uniform (a foreman and a porter); 
put me in the taxi and paid the fare. 


THE VILLAGE BOX 
Braemar and the Litter Lout 

Braemar is a beauty spot, and too 
many visitors turn beauty spots into 
rubbish heaps. 

The people of Braemar grew sick of 
the broken bottles, the cigarette cartons, 
the orange-peel, and newspapers of those 
who came by car and motor-coach to see 
their lovely village and spoil it. But 
the Braemar people were not content 
with grumbling. 

This winter they have got the local 
carpenter to make 21 boxes of strong 
wood nearly three feet high. They are 
raised on runners to avoid damp, and a 
sloping roof carries off rain. There is an 
oval opening big enough to take a 
bottle, and inside is a strong wire cage 
which can easily be removed for 
emptying. The boxes are painted dark 
green, and an inscription in white 
lettering says 

Tost Your Litter. 

Perhaps if the whole of England 
were peppered with such boxes we 
should become a tidy nation. At any 
rate, there would be no excuse for 
untidiness, and the law which forbids 
us to litter London parks could be 
extended to protect bluebell glades, 
cliff walks, and the beautiful banks of 
Devonshire brooks. 

Already the campaign against litter 
preached by Scouts, Guides, and the 
C.N. is having its effect. People who 
were dirty and untidy out of sheer 
thoughtlessness have begun to realise 
the selfishness of their ways, and Lady 
Isabel Ryder, who has fought to save 
the New Forest from defilement, reports 
that there is less litter there. 

The enemy begins to retreat; let 
us push the victory home ! Braemar’s 
green boxes might do much to help to 
consolidate our gains, for they are 
certainly pleasanter to look at than wife 
wastepaper ' baskets. Let us call the 
village carpenter to our aid, and keep 
bur country beautiful this summer. 
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The King and Mr. Gibson 

’T’he great Flag Day of the 
1 English-speaking race has 
come and gone once more, and 
we have had time to pause and 
think how great a day it was 
in 1929. April 23 this year 
should be stamped in all our 
memories. 

It was the day of the King and 
Mr. Gibson, the day of Shake¬ 
speare and St. George. 

And who is Mr. Gibson ? He 
is a plain citizen of America, 
representing his country round 
a table at Geneva, where men 
are seeking a way to lift the 
terrible burden the Governments 
of the world have put upon their 
people. He speaks for America 
on Disarmament. 

It was on the day of the King’s 
message to his people that Mr. 
Gibson gave out his message to 
mankind. King George and Mr. 
Gibson have touched the heart of 
our common race. 

His Majesty knows well what 
the trouble is with the world, 
and never has there come to a 
people a more moving message 
than this message from his throne 
and from his heart. He knows 
that what this kind old world 
wants is to think more of the 
things that unite us all and less 
of the things that divide us. 

And Mr. Gibson knows that 
too. How like a breath of fresh 
air was his speech at Geneva! 
We are glad that it was the 
British representative, Lord 
Cushendun, who told this con¬ 
ference that unless it did some¬ 
thing it would make itself a 
laughing-stock, and we are glad 
that it was an American who 
then jumped up and said that 
what we want for .Disarmament 
is to stop this talking and get on 
with it. The time has gone by 
for the experts, says Mr. Gibson. 
If we are honest in saying we will 
have no more war how can we 
go on for ever discussing the size 
of ships and the power of guns ? 
Mankind is sick of it all. The 
war-taxed peace must end. 

There is no man alive, there is 
not a home on Earth, that would 
not be happier and richer with 
Disarmament, and the power to 
give this blessing to the world is 
in the hands of the English- 
speaking race. 

We are glad the seed of a new 
hope was sown on the great day 
of our race, the day whose 
memories bind us as brothers 
across the wide Atlantic. It will 
bear its fruit in due season, for 
the dreams of all mankind have 
always come true. We look for¬ 
ward oiice more with a new hope, 
for it is as certain as anything 
can be that War is going out of 
the world and Peace is coming 
in. When we are all a little 
kinder and men have no ill- 
will Peace will be with us for 
all time; 


Our Ancient Liberty 

Y^hile we listen to election speeches 
and hear each party in turn 
claim for itself the honour of having 
invented English liberty it is well to 
remember that English liberty is 
considerably older than our day. 

In 1468, for instance, the King’s 
Marshal arrested a man between 
London Bridge and St. Katharine’s 
Hospital. This was a violation of the 
City's rights, and as a result the 
marshal had to march the man back 
and release him in the presence of an 
alderman, a sheriff, the town clerk, 
and the chamberlain on the very spot 
where the arrest was made. 

In this home of freedom even our 
kings are subject to the people. 



In this German cartoon of the Universe 
Jupiter is represented as saying to Mars and 
Venus: Look out, children; here comes 
Earth with her poison gas. 

© 

A Bad Londoner 

Justice Eve is a very good 
judge but a very bad Londoner. 

We are extremely sorry to read the 
speech he made at the Twenty-first 
Birthday of the London Society. 
Born 72 years ago in Finsbury Circus, 
he has been in St. Paul’s only once 
(on some ceremonial occasion), and 
has never been inside the National 
Gallery, National Portrait Gallery, 
Tate Gallery, or British Museum. 

We all like Mr. Justice Eve, but we 
should like him much more if he 
would take a taxi to Trafalgar Square 
and stand for a minute before the 
Duchess of Milan; run round the 
corner and see the portrait of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; go on to the Tate 
and see the wonderful colour of the 
little Rossettis; and drop his taxi in 
Bloomsbury for an hour among the 
incomparable wonders of the British 
Museum. We will gladly take him. 

We should feel Mr. Justice Eve had 
at last given London a little justice. 

© 

Speak 

Jf all the country spoke with one 
voice and said 

We believe that peace is assured and that 
suspicion is unworthy and unnecessary, 
a great deal would be done to improve 
the spirit of peace throughout the 
world. The First Lord of the Admiralty 


Getting Better 

'J’he world is getting better. Looking 
at the London Gazette the other 
night we were reminded that this 
advertisement appeared in it long ago. 

A Black boy, an Indian, about 13 years old, 
ran away the 8th inst. from Putney, with a 
collar about his neck, with this inscription: 
Lady Bromfield's black, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

There are still some things to be 
sorry for, but at least we keep these 
collars now for dogs and not for men. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

visitor to London says he was 
struck by the motor-cars. He 
should have walked on the pavement. 

0 

JTvery boy is advised to put his back 
into things. Much better than 
putting his foot in 
them. 

0 

Any small trades. 

■ man can now 
climb to the top 
of the tree. Only 
it pays him better 
to stop down 
below and attend 
to business. 

0 

JJoliday tastes 
differ. But at 
seaside boarding¬ 
houses'they don’t 
always know this. 

Q 

A MAN should, 
wc are told, 
put his wife before 
his car. But he is 
not always justified in running her down. 
D 

'J'here is to be a statue to the inventor 
of 'pneumatic, tyres. Some crank 
will probably want to blow it up. 

a 

We don’t suppose the Government 
has anything to do with it, but 
it is getting warmer already. 

© 

Bow Bells Are Not Ringing 

It is said that the. famous Bow Bells in 
Qieapside have not been heard for some years. 

Turn again, Whittington, turn in your 
grave, 

Come again, Whittington, Bow Bells 
to save! 

Sweet were their chimes as the song of 
a thrush, 

Who could have fancied tiiat Bow 
Beils would hush ? 

Writers of history never could name us 
Bells half as magical, bells half as 
famous, 

Little Red Riding Hood, Cinders, and 
Jack 

Vie with the bells which turned 
Whittington back. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
orcester Prison has been sold 
for seven thousand pounds, . 
Sheffield citizen has given 
£30,000 toward an art gallery 
for the town. 

unknown citizen has given 100,000 
guineas to the hospitals as a 
thankoffering for the King’s recovery. 
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The Boy With the Tulips 

JJe ran, an ordinary lad, 

With tulips in his hand ; 

He ran as though straightway he 
had 

Come from another land. 

The wind was in his eager glance, 
The wind was in his bright blown 
hair ; 

He carried tulips in his hand 
As though he were Spring’s 
messenger. 

Not Mercury with winged feet 
Clove the bright air as did 
this child 

Who leaped across the crowded 
street 

As though it were'an undefiled 
Wide pathway from another 
star. 

He held the tulips sceptre-wise, 
With golden globe and emerald 
bar. '■ 

U P0N the canvas of the street 
Leaped forth the picture 
suddenly : 

The eager form, the flying feet, 
The flower’s gold austerity. 

So might the angel Gabriel 
Lean from the windy clouds of 
Heaven, 

With wind bared brows and 
beautiful 

And in his hand the.lilies seven. 

Flora Sandstrom 

A Little Lady Rides 
Through London 

By a Passer-By 

CjHE was sitting in a little flower- 
cart about the size of a kitchen 
tabic. There was just room on the 
rough bench for the driver and herself 
if they sat still and close. 

He was perhaps eleven. 

He was in charge of a pony and his 
little sister. She glanced up at his 
face now and again, and it was easy 
to see that this big brother was a hero 
in her eyes. 

I do not think there was a happier 
face in London that day. The little one 
sat with her hands in her lap, half- 
smiling ; her eyes were like stars; 
there was a complacent little tucked-in 
line at the corners of her mouth, as if 
she were saying to the boys and girls of 
Kennington “Just look at me!” 
She would not have changed places 
with a queen. 

The cart was stacked with palms, 
daffodils, violets, a few crocuses, and 
some vegetables. It happened that the 
palms were stacked up in two heaps 
at the back of the cart, in the corners. 
Between lay the daffodils, and this 
arrangement gave the effect of a little 
scene in a pageant with the small girl 
for queen. 

She could not know how lovely 
she looked, in her many-times washed 
frock and pinafore, her socks pulled 
up and shoes clean, riding in state on 
that little humble cart. But many 
who saw her must have remembered 
the picture for a long time of the little 
lady riding through London Town. 

© 

A hymn of glory let us sing; 

New songs throughout the world shall 
ring. The Venerable Beds J 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



church bell 
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THE SLAVE CHILDREN 
OF THE FLAG 

NEWS FOR EVERY 
BRITISH HOME 

Solemn Word of the Govern¬ 
ment That Has Not Been Kept 

SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 

There are now ten women in the 
House of .Commons. We commend the 
facts in this article to each of them: 
to Lady Astor, the ‘Duchess of Atholl, 
the Countess of Iveagji; Hiss Mar¬ 
garet Bondfield, Mrs., Dalton, Mrs. 
Hilton, Miss Susan' Lawrence, . Miss 
Jenny Lee, Airs. Runciman, and Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England, yet 
once again we are faced with tire terrible 
fact of slavery under the British flag. 

What Was Done in Sierra Leone 

It was a great shock to learn a year or 
two ago that slavery still existed in the 
British Protectorate of Sierra Leone in 
West Africa. A case came before the 
Supreme Court at Freetown in which 
the judge declared that the law still 
-allowed the recapture of slaves by their 
owners. Immediately the Home Govern¬ 
ment saw that the law was altered, and 
today no man, woman, or child in the 
Protectorate can be kept in bondage 
against his. will. 

But now tve are told that there is still 
slavery under the British flag, this time 
in Hong Kong ; and it is slavery of the 
most revolting kind of all, the buying 
and selling of little girls. C.N. readers 
have been told of it before; but we 
thought it had ended. 

Little Drudges of Hong Kong 

It is our boast that no slave can set 
foot on British soil without becoming 
free by the very act. Yet the Chinese 
island of Hong Kong became British ter¬ 
ritory 88 years ago. It was the custom 
then, as it is the custom now, for parents 
to sell their girls into domestic service as 
young as four, and the little drudges arc 
known as Mui Tsai. 

Here, too, the matter came before the 
courts, not a year or two ago merely but 
half a century ago, and the judge, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Colony, de¬ 
clared that Mui Tsai was slavery and a 
violation of British law. Butit continued. 

Then, in our own time, a brave young 
naval officer sacrificed his professional 
career to denounce the wickedness of 
this system. He and his wife were com¬ 
pelled to come home, but they con¬ 
tinued their agitation, supported by the 
Anti-Slavery Society, with the result 
that a British Minister announced in the 
House of' Commons that .the system 
would be ended. 

Mr. Churchill’s Pledge 

Seven years ago Mr. Winston Churchill 
then Secretary of State for the Colonics, 
announced the decision to abolish the 
system of girl slavery in Hong Kong. 
This is what lie said : 

I desire to malic it clear (hat 'both the 
Governor and 1 arc determined to effect the 
abolition of the system at the earliest 
practicable dale, and I have indicated to 
the Governor that I expect the change to be 
carried out within a year. 

Before the; year was over Air. Churchill 
and the Government of which lie was a 
member went out of office, but they re¬ 
turned a few months later and have been 
in power ever since, though Air. Churchill 
was no longer Colonial Secretary. . 

But at the beginning of this year the 
Anti-AIui-Tsai Society held a meeting in 
Hong Kong presided over by'a Chinese 
gentleman, Air. Yeung Sliui-chuen, who 
stated that the system remained in full 
force. There were, lie said, actually 
some ten thousand Mui Tsai, compared 
with less than nine thousand when Air. 
Churchill gave his pledge. 

At first, said Air. Yeung, the owners 
were a little less cruel after Air. Churchill’s 
promise, but now every month letters 



OLD DWIGHT OF FULHAM 


O ld Dwight of Fulham made English 
pots and jugs and mugs, beautiful 
pieces of pottery whose mellow beauty is 
dear.to English hearts. But, all ’un¬ 
known to fame, he did more than 
that. He made porcelain. 

The fact was revealed at the show 
of pottery at Fulham Public Library, 
where it was said that a test of the 
material of some of his work showed 
that it was not clay but true porcelain. 


Porcelain was made by the Chinese 
centuries before the secret of its manu¬ 
facture found its way to Europe, and 
all the potters of Germany, and of 
France and of England too, were always 
searching for it. 

It has been generally supposed that 
Botlchcr of Saxony first found it in 
1709, but old Dwight worked in Fulham 
in 1673. He was thirty years ahead of 
the German. 


LITTLE SHELLEY 

PATHETIC GRAVE NEAR 
A PYRAMID 

Poet’s Small Child Sleeping 
Outside the Walls of Rome 

ON THE WAY PAUL WENT 

Everyone who has visited the burial- 
places of Keats and Shelley in the 
cemeteries beside the walls of old Rome 
knows the pyramid tomb of Caius 
Cestius, which stood there by the gate 
when, according to tradition, Paul went 
forth to his martyrdom outside the city. 

Now the ground is being cleared 
around the ancient tomb, and the 
excavations have been extended toward 
the graves of the English poets. If they 
are carried, as they may be, a few yards 
farther than their present range they 
will reach the grave of an English child, 
Shelley’s son William, who died at the 
age of three years and four months in 
the year 18rg. 

A Wise Thing to Do 

British residents in Rome are 
observing these changes closely, and 
if necessary they will ask the Italian 
Government to sanction the removal 
of the remains of Shelley’s little son 
and their re-burial beside the ashes of 
his father in the new cemetery—a very 
wise thing to do. 

Of all the scenes in Rome that tell of 
modern history this quiet burial-place is 
most cared for by people of the English- 
speaking race. 

Arthur Alee's Monthly for Alay has 
an interesting article on Shelley’s heart, 
the whereabouts of which has been a 
mystery to many people; it is curious 
that the grave of Shelley’slittle son should 
come into the news at the same time. 


THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE COUNTRY 


The village of Shere as it might be 

The destroyers of the countryside move on apace. Nothing that has happened in the 
history of our country is more shameful than its hourly destruction by those who care nothing 
for its enthralling beauty. The lovely village of Shero (shown above) has not yet been 
spoiled, but we can Imagine the petrol companies keeping a jealous eye on it as a possible 
site for the Aunt Sally Circuses with which they make the face of the country hideous. 
Our artist has suggested what they might do at Shere. 


Continued from the previous column 
reach the Society reporting ill-treat- 
meat. Six years ago the price for which 
a four-year-old girl slave could be bought 
was about /j, but in a case of fraud in 
the police court the other day it was 
shown that a Alui Tsai had been bought 
for over /15. 

Attempts have been made from time 
to time to show that the Alui Tsai 
system docs not really amount to 
slavery. Well, a definition of slavery 
has been set up by no less an authority 
than the League of Nations, and 31 
States, including Britain, have given 
their signatures to it. 

The Convention Against Slavery says 
that a slave is a person who is bought 
with money, who is not paid for 
his labour, and who can be resold. As 
Air. John H. Harris, the able and de¬ 
voted secretary to the Anti-Slavery 
Society, has pointed out, a Alui Tsai is 
bought with money, a Alui Tsai is not 
paid for her labour, and a Alui Tsai can 
be resold. 

It is said, too, that the people who 
buy the Alui Tsai take care of them and 


are kind to them, and even that they 
love them as their own children. No 
doubt that is true in some cases, even in 
many. It was true of some of the slave¬ 
owners in the Southern States of the 
American Union. But that is no justi¬ 
fication of slavery, and it does not 
abolish the plain fact that people who 
are given unjust powers are pretty sure 
to misuse them. 

Air. Churchill made a rule that till the 
system was abolished a register was to 
be kept of the owners of Alui Tsai, but it 
appears that not even this has been 
done, and it seems likely, as a Hong 
Kong newspaper has pointed out, that 
some difficulty was felt in keeping a 
legal register of slave-owners when 
slavery is illegal. Now, it is said, since 
the Anti-AIui-Tsai meeting registration 
has been started in earnest. 

But that is not enough. AVhat the 
people of Britain will demand is not 
that the slaves and slave-owners shall 
be registered but that there shall no 
longer be any slaves or slave-owners to 
register. It is too late in our history to 
carry on this thing. 


Sixty Hours of Grief 

It is more than a century ago since 
Shelley and his wife arrived in Rome 
with their little son William. The child 
in health and happiness was the subject 
of a glowing ode by his father, who 
pictured himself as teaching the little 
one to “ call upon those heroes old ’’ 
of Greece and Rome in their own language. 
But the boy lived little more than 
three years. Sixty hours of gnef without 
rest the poet spent at the dying child's 
bedside. Little William Shelley, born 
on January 24, 1816, died on June 7, 1S19. 

Rome being, of course, a Roman 
Catholic city, Protestant burials were 
not tolerated within her walls, so they 
buried the child outside the walls at 
the foot of Cestius, in the little Pro¬ 
testant graveyard where Keats and his 
friend Severn were also to be laid to 
rest. Shelley himself lies in the new 
cemetery close by. 

An Ecstasy of Sorrow 

The poet loved the spot in which his 
child was laid, as a place worthy to receive 
My lost William, thou in whom 
Some lost spirit lived, 
and he described it in an ecstasy of 
sorrow in one of his letters. 

" The English burying-place (he said) 
is a green slope near the walls, under 
the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is, 
I think, the most beautiful and solemn 
cemetery I ever beheld. To see the Sun 
shining on its bright grass fresh with 
dew, and hear the whispering of the 
wind among the leaves of the trees 
which have overgrown the tomb of 
Cestius, and the soil which is stirring 
in the sun-warm earth, and to mark the 
tombs, mostly of women and young 
people, one might, if one were to die, 
desire the sleep they seem to sleep.’’ 

It is those trees and the debris 
of two thousand years which are now 
being removed. 
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TEN MILLIONS 

Birmingham People’s 
Savings 

THE MUNICIPAL BANK 

Birmingham has long had the reputa¬ 
tion of being the workshop of the world. 

Now it is making another, that of 
being the thriftiest city in the world. The 
accumulated savings in its Municipal 
Bank, the first bank of its kind in the 
country, recently passed the ten million 
mark. No fewer than 300,000 Birming¬ 
ham citizens are members of the bank, 
roughly one in three of the population. 
Can any other English city show such a 
record of thrift ? 

When the bank started ten years ago 
nobody dreamed that it would be so 
successful, but it grew so rapidly that 
branches were opened in all parts of the 
city, and shops and houses were adapted, 
for the purpose. Outside all the" 48 
branches the symbol of the bank is hung, 
a big key, which stands for Security. 

There seems no end to the usefulness 
of this bank.' It has branches in the 
schools and issues thousands of home 
safes. An account can be started with 
a penny, and many poor families deposit 
their coppers, sixpences, and shillings 
with unfailing regularity every pay-day. 
The bank has enabled 8000 people to 
buy their homes, advancing to them 
13,000,000, half of which has been repaid. 

The bank is now seeking power from 
Parliament for the opening of branches 
in the areas of neighbouring towns who 
are in favour of such a step. 


A LITTLE THING GROWS 
BIG 

Happiness Spreads Down East 

In 1914 a club for 30 boys was started 
in some rooms in Cannon Street by 
Mr. B. L. Q. Henriques. 

It grew, and the Prince of Wales came 
to see it and said it ought to be better 
housed. The sequel came the other 
day, when the foundation-stone of the 
Bernhard Baron Saint George’s Jewish 
Settlement was laid. 

This splendid building, to which Mr- 
Baron has given ^65,000, will be a 
centre of social life for the East End of 
London. People of every age, class, and 
faith can come to it. There will be a 
play centre, an infant welfare centre, 
rooms for seven clubs, residential 
quarters for students, rooms for Rovers, 
Scouts, Brownies, and Cubs, a syna¬ 
gogue, and a theatre. : 

I.ast year in, its cramped quarters the 
settlement -workers gave 1630 inter¬ 
views to people who wanted help of 
one sort or another. Sometimes they 
are asked to explain a legal problem, 
or get a sick person to the country, or 
set a discharged prisoner on the right 
road, or find a bright youngster the 
right work. ■ 

Mr. Henriques is the warden. Seldom 
has a man seen his work come to harvest 
so quickly and richly as he. 

JIMMY DUCKETT STARTS IN 
WALL STREET ’ 

Jimmy Duckett has-found work in 
Wall Street. He found it in the gutter. 

As Jimmy, who was very hungry, 
very tired, and very wet, -was tramping 
along in the rain he kicked an envelope 
and picked it up. In it was a cheque 
for a million dollars. , .. • ? 

Trembling . with excitement, he ran 
with it to the bank to which it was 
payable. The bank sent a messenger 
with Jimmy to the firm which had 
drawn the cheque. Someone less lucky 
than Jimmy had dropped it. 

That was how he found a job in Wall 
Street, the financial centre of New York; 
Unless he is as careless as the man who 
dropped the cheque.we may,some.day 
hear of him as a great man in Wall 
Street, and this is the story he will tell 
of his start. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING 
TO A MORASS 

Making the Rough Places 
Plain 

There is still much to be done in 
making England’s crooked ways straight 
and her rough places plain. 

A road fifty feet wide is now being 
built over the deep river mud at Dart¬ 
mouth, connecting the road from Tor¬ 
quay with the North Embankment and 
making better communication between 
Plymouth and Torquay. 

Nearly 200 reinforced concrete piles 
will support the road where the mud is 
deepest and give it the appearance of 
an open viaduct. These will be sunk 
from 20 to 45 feet according to the 
depth of the rock below the surface, and 
gradually the whole area of mud inside 
the embankment will be replaced by a 
hard filling, which will support the 
remainder of the road. 

Usually a road built over such a 
depth of newly-filled ground would be 
unsafe for a long time because of the 
settlement of the new deposit. But the 
whole weight of the Dartmouth road 
will be supported by the concrete piles 
sunk into the underlying rock and thus 
the new motor-way will be ready for 
use as soon as it is built. 

The river face of the embankment will 
be protected by a concrete wall, and part 
of the area of mud will be reclaimed 
and made into a pleasure ground. 

NORTH AND SOUTH 
Where the Chance of Life 
is Best 

In surveying the births and deaths, 
the health and the illnesses, of England 
and Wales the Registrar-General de¬ 
clares that the South is a far more 
healthy place to live in than the North 
of England. 

From the day of its birth a child has 
a better chance of living in the South. 
In the North the first day of the baby’s 
life is fraught with far more peril than 
in the more genial climate of Southern 
England. 

The Registrar offers no explanation ; 
he merely records the fact, which cannot 
be contradicted, that while infant 
mortality grows lower every year it 
remains always highest in the North of 
England. Where child life and health 
are concerned Tennyson’s lines are 
reversed, and would read: " fair and 
false and fickle is the North 1 ” 

ENTHUSIASTIC MARY 
, A New Citizen for U.S.A. 

i Mary Callaghan, who had left poor 
old Ireland for the land of the brave 
and the free, was so overcome by emotion 
at seeing American's statue of Liberty, 
and waved her passport so hard at it, 
that the precious document flew from 
. her. hand and was lost in New York 
Harbour. 

Her purse also flew from her hand, 
but that was a small matter to the Irish 
efnigrant, who for a century has sung of 
America that 

1 There’s bread and work for all, 

■ A nd the Sun shines always there. 

But without a passport there is no 
entrance to New York, no getting past 
Ellis Island. Poor Mary would have had 
to return to Queenstown if the sym¬ 
pathetic Secretary of Labour, Mr. James 
Davis, had not heard of her plight from 
a paragraph in a newspaper. 

A New York reporter had written 
up the story of the enthusiastic im¬ 
migrant, and Mary was saved to become 
a 100 per cent American citizen. 


TWINS 

And Both Lively 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

The double birthday of twins ! Can 
you see it in your mind’s eye, and hear 
it with your mind’s ear ? The up¬ 
roarious fun, the games and the crackers, 
the presents (two of each, exactly alike), 
and the two birthday cakes, with eight 
or nine or ten candles on each ? 

However it is with other people, when 
the writer hears of twins she always 
thinks of them as just about ten years 
old and very, very lively.; impish rather, 
but lovable extremely ; addicted to get¬ 
ting into scrapes, but with an equal 
facility for getting out of them. For 
have they not each other to rely upon ? 

The Budapest twins whose birthday 
has just; occurred do not answer this 
description quite, which is perhaps 
natural, considering that the candles on 
their birthday cakes, had they had 
them, would have numbered not eight 
but eighty. 

It was their eightieth birthday that 
the twin Hungarians, Otto and Louis 
Baditz, celebrated the other day. A 
long life full of happy work lies behind 
them, for Otto is a distinguished 
painter and Louis is a lawyer of repute. 
One supposes that by this time they 
have handed over their capacity for 
getting into scrapes to their grand¬ 
children. But they must feel that 
there is a Peter Pan-like quality in 
twinship, for they refuse to grow old. 
Otto is still painting pictures, and Louis 
is writing a big book on Jurisprudence 
•which is being eagerly looked forward to 
by the experts. 


THE UNWRITTEN POETRY 
OF RUPERT BROOKE 
A Genius Slain by War 

The Egyptian Branch of La Lanterne 
Sourde is collecting for a memorial to 
Rupert Brooke. 

The unwritten poetry of Rupert 
Brooke is one of the greatest arguments 
against war that can ever be found.- He 
died long before his pen had gleaned his 
teeming brain, like Keats ; but Keats 
died because he had a fatal disease, and 
there was no need for Rupert Brooke 
to die. He died of the disease of man¬ 
kind, the disease of human folly. He 
was wasted by War, and the world was 
robbed of the ripened grain of his genius. 

At the Island of Scyros, where the 
poet died on his way to Gallipoli, La 
Lanterne Sourde means to erect a 
monument by a Greek sculptor. The 
society is also arranging another sort 
of memorial, a volume called Inter¬ 
national Homage to Rupert Brooke. 
French and Arabic versions of his 
poems are to be published too. 

And what is La Lanterne Sourde ? 
The title may be translated as Dark 
Lantern, and it was given to a group of 
literary and artistic people formed in 
Brussels in 1921. 


JOHNNY’S PULLER 

Do any of our readers know' what a 
Puller is ? We know. And if we tell 
you it will throw some light on the way 
language was built up when- the world 
was young, for it is a youngster’s word 
made by himself. 

A little fellow aged five was asked 
what he would' have for his birthday 
present/and he said A-Puller. 

What could he mean ? We asked his 
mother, and she knew. She said he had 
seen a man playing an instrument of 
music in the street, and since then his 
strongest wish had been to have a 
Puller, otherwise a concertina. 

Not a bad name for a small boy to 
invent ! It was by that imitative 
faculty, applied to something done or 
seen or heard, that the world acquired 
most of its oldest words. 

Johnny got his Puller. We do not 
know, however, whether it will get into 
PSEE'ALL, or the English Dictionary. 
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THE BEST ROAD TO 
FITNESS 

Walking in the Country 

We all hear constantly about the 
growth of the holiday habit, most of it 
holidaying on wheels, and going very 
fast, and what is said about it is chiefly 
criticism of speed and noise and litter. 

But there is, most happily, another 
feature of holidaying and week-ending 
that goes on famously, is ever increasing, . 
hurts nobodj"-, and rarely incurs any 
blame. , It avoids the roads and the . 
crowds, though, it is beginning to make 
crowds of its own where there is plenty 
of room for them. We mean Rambling. 

The formation of Rambling Clubs, 
in the North'particularly, but also in 
the South in a less degree, is a distinct 
sign of the times. Every Saturday 
moorland trampers are to be seen in 
hundreds, where there is wildness or 
beauty, and at the great holiday 
periods they are out in thousands. 

“Walker Miles” 

In this connection congratulatory 
mention may be made of the memorial 
which is being placed by the London. 
Federation of Rambling Clubs on Leith 
Hill, Surrey, to Mr. E. S. Taylor, formerly 
known familiarly as “Walker Miles/’ 
He was a great finder of footpaths 
in the South, which he described in his 
many handbooks for.ramblers. Twenty- 
one years after his death he is being 
commemorated on the Leith Hill tower 
by an indicator of directions to places 
of interest seen from there. 

A man who has traced and rescued 
and preserved old footpaths through 
beautiful country and has, in addition, 
inspired people to walk there deserves a 
grateful memory. 

FRANCE AND HER ARMY 
Who is Right? 

A little while ago, in an article on 
Europe’s search for security by means 
of armaments, we quoted a member of 
the French House of Deputies who 
declared that the French Army today, 
after ten years’ talk of disarmament, is 
larger than it was a year before the war. 

Since that article was written the 
French War Minister, M. Painleve, has 
made a speech declaring that the 
Deputy is wrong, and that the Army is . 
not larger but considerably smaller 
than before the war. The critics of the 
Government, in their turn, say that 
M. Painleve's figures are wrong. 

Of course the C.N. cannot pretend 
to say which side is right. All it can and 
does say is that after the ' Covenant 
and Locarno and the Pact of Paris the 
French Army, and every other army 
ought to be so much smaller as to leave 
no possibility of dispute on the matter. 
The Disarmament Conferences have just ■ 
been resumed at Geneva, and we must 
hope in very shame that something 
substantial will be done there. 


AUSTRALIA’S BAD OLD DAYS 

The old gaol of Melbourne in 
Australia is being turned into an en¬ 
gineering college, which is a happy 
augury for the future of Victoria. 

In pulling down part of the gaol 
some sordid memories were unearthed. 
One of them was of Ned Kelly the 
bushranger. 

Ned. Kelly is nearly forgotten now, 
except in Australia, but A generation 
ago, even in England, the'exploits of this- 
desperado and his brothers figured in 
many a penny dreadful. 

It is just on fifty years since the gang 
;was captured and the long tale of bank 
robberies and other crimes they com¬ 
mitted was brought to an end by their 
death. The tale would not be-worth, 
resurrecting except as showing what a 
change has come over public security 
in the last half-century. 
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SAILING IN SYDNEY HARBOUR • 


A CITY’S GIANTS - MONKEY RIDES A DOG 





On the Wings of the Wind—Sailing is a very popular pastime in the beautiful harbour of Sydney. 
This picture of a race for 18-foot yachts shows what a large area of sail can be spread on 
these comparatively small vessels and suggests the skill called for in this form of sport. 



A Spring Day in London—The busy shipping in the Pool of London Is one of the most-fascinating 
sights of the city. It was an unusually clear day when this picture, showing the Tower and 
Tower Bridge in the background, was taken from London Bridge. 



A City’s Qiant—At Douai, France, this giant 
figure makes an annual tour of the city. 


Monkey as a Rider—At a private zoo in London a monkey ha3 learned to ride 
on a friendly dog. He uses hie tail to help him retain his seat, as shown here. 


A Giantess Takes a Walk—The giantess of 
Douai is here seen walking through the streets* 



A Picturesque Visitor—A Dutch girl has come to London to advise intending visitors to Holland. 
Here we see her inspecting the engine of a Continental express at Liverpool Street Station. 





Caller Herrin—These girls won the action-song contest in the Liverpool ftfiusical Festival 
and will now compete in the National Eisteddfod of Wales. Their song is Caller Herrin 
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A TALK WITH A 
BRAVE LITTLE LADY 

FACING LIFE WITH GOOD 
COURAGE 

The Adventure of Living 
Far-off in a Lonely Place 

GETTING READY 

By La Pfttite Europeenne 

She is a very slender little lady. 
Were she not always carrying'a book or 
a pen few, perhaps, would notice her. 
When you think of her you suppose 
she has come to Switzerland for a rest. 
But something about her puzzled me. 

One morning, very early, I caught 
sight of her entering the poultry shop 
opposite my window. 'Then, at about 
lunch-time, I again caught sight of her 
coming out of that shop. So that distin¬ 
guished, scholarly little lady had spent 
the whole morning in the poultry shop. 
Yet, staying in a boarding house, she 
had nothing to buy, and she looked too 
well-off to'be a worker there. 

. Mystery More Mysterious 

I thought that if she told me what 
she had been doing that morning it would 
clear, up the mystery; but when she 
did tell me it merely made the niystery 
more mysterious. 

She had been. there to learn how to 
kill-fowls 1 And the next morning she 
would go to the fish shop to learn how to 
clean fish. And she would, she said, 
spend the following morning at a hair¬ 
dresser’s learning how to cut hair. As 
for her afternoons, they went like this. 
Directly after lunch she would have 
a Spanish lesson ; then a riding lesson ; 
then a nursery lesson. 

" And what are you going to study 
next ? ” I asked. 

aughed and replied : " As soon 
as I can I shall take up machine¬ 
knitting, bread-making, and shooting.” 

Waiting in the Forest 

Then she went on to explain the 
mystery. 

"Circumstances oblige me (she said), 
but I am doing it with all my heart. Wc 
have just bought laud in South America, 
and we shall live in a place four days 
from a town, so I must store up all the 
indispensable knowledge before I start 
off. My husband is there already. He 
has gone there with another young 
couple like ourselves, with three tons of 
luggage. I shall join them, but not 
before a hut is built, because of my baby. 

"At present they are sleeping out-of- 
doors, and all our provisions, the boxes 
of which will be turned into furniture, 
are lying waiting in the forest. To build 
up at once would be a loss of time. The 
;first thing is . to clear" more and more 
ground in order to plant rapidly. 

Preparing For theTuture 

“ The fact is that we have hardly 
any money left. We have spent all we 
can afford in buying the land, so the land 
must be made productive as soon a 3 
possible. This will not bo for a long 
time, for we mean to grow mate, and 
mat6 takes three years to become pro¬ 
ductive, (Mate is the tea they use in 
South America.) 

" During these three years I shall 
earn money for our living while my hus¬ 
band and his men are busy on the" land. 
My plan is to take a knitting machine 
with me and to start the fashion of 
knitting clothes among the natives. 
Only,-having no money to pay for the 
machine, I have offered the manufac¬ 
turer to sell some in South America to 
make up for mine. It is settled that he 
will give me one if I sell six for him, 

“ To think that I have my degrees in 
letters and in science and that my father 
trained me as a journalist 1 

" Yet this will help greatly too, for 
wc may have children born there and 
there will be no school for them. So I 
hope to be able to keep the boys with 
us till they arc fourteen. Because I have 
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SONG BIRDS IN 
THE PIE 

A Disgrace to Everybody 
Concerned 

WILL MUSSOLINI PLEASE 
DO SOMETHING? 

An Englishman who lived long in 
Italy and greatly loved the country 
wrote toward the end of his days a 
strong condemnation of the Italian habit 
of catching and eating song birds. 

Something has been done since then, 
but not enough, for English people who* 
have been visiting Italy this year arc 
writing home lamenting the constant 
appearance in the shops and at table of 
such beautiful birds as redwings and 
song thrushes. The old-time critic 
declared that a nation should be judged 
according to its treatment of its birds 
of beauty and melody. 

Disregard of Bird Life 

Yet if that rule were rigidly applied 
wc ourselves should not escape condem¬ 
nation, for a standard dish at a well- 
known place in London _is still said to 
be, as it has been for many years, lark 
and oyster pudding. 

But in Italy and Southern Europe 
generally there is a terrible disregard 
of bird life. Birds are netted as they 
cross the coastline from the sea; they 
arc electrocuted by wires set up for them 
to perch on; they are shot and snared 
for sale as food in appalling numbers. 

In a tiny Italian shop window whose 
main stock consists of a few’ lemons 
and oranges, lettuces and onions—the 
whole lot not half as much as the poorest 
coster in Londou' would have at the end 
of his barrow—will be found a few 
thrushes, blackbirds, magpies, and other 
birds that we all treasure here. 

Apparently a close time for certain 
birds is now granted in Italy from 
March 20, but as the stock is constantly 
being thinned until that date the numbers 
left for breeding arc deplorably few.- 

Italy Not Alone 

The complaint applies not alone to 
Italy, of course. The same sort of thing 
has to be said of France. One of the 
saddest things the traveller notices as 
ho travels from northern to southern 
France is the melancholy absence of 
birds. Peasants arc poor in France and 
Italy, and they have never been taught 
that- birds are part of the natural 
heritage wc must all preserve; they 
regard them as food, as wc regard hares 
and rabbits. 

The result of the unending campaign 
against bird life is that insect plagues 
scourge the countryside in both these 
lands. Our own record is not so faultless 
that we can afford to throw stones at 
our neighbours across the sea, but we 
have immensely improved and have 
much to be thankful for in this respect. 
In no country is there greater love of 
bird life or greater regard for it than 
in England. 

9 -,-— 

Continued from the devious column 
been thinking of the children I have 
taken up the guitar. Here at home they 
make fun of me.for practising the guitar, 
in view of a life in the wilds; but it is 
impossible to take my piano there, is it 
not? Yet we must have music. Music 
is part of happiness. . . 

I saw that little lady only twice. We 
passed across eacli other’s path in 
Switzerland, and most likely I shall 
never see her again. Realising this, I 
say to myself: “ What a pity never to 
hear if she will be a success 1 ” Then I 
go deeper and I think: " There is no 
doubt about her success, for she is cer¬ 
tain of it herself.” - 


The good That 
Dora does 

Wc hear a good deal in these days 
about a certain lady named Dora, but 
how many of those who “talk of her have 
any idea who Dora is ? 

Dora the Second is quite a different 
person from Dora the First. Indeed, it 
is doubtful whether we should call her 
Dora at all. 

The original Dora took her name 
from the initials of the Defence of the 
Realm Act passed during the war, and 
her name was usually spelled as initials ; 
D.O.R.A. The Act contained all sorts 
of restrictions made necessary by the 
war, most of which have now dis¬ 
appeared. 

Dora the Second 

What some people are now attacking 
and calling Dora is a quite different 
Act, called the Shops (Hours of Closing) 
.Act, passed last year. Its chief pro¬ 
vision is that shops shall close every 
week-night except Saturday not later 
than eight, and on Saturday not later 
than nine. The local authorities may 
modify this rule in their own areas by 
changing the late night to some other 
day of the week or may make all the 
hours earlier; and they may allow, 
tobacco to be sold up to half-past nine 
and ten o’clock on Saturdays and make 
special provision for holiday times, and 
so on. 

While the Bill was going through 
Parliament some members proposed an 
amendment allowing mineral waters, 
confectionery, and ice cream to be 
served up to half-past nine and ten, and 
this was carried. Of course, sweets and 
tobacco and so on can be got out of 
automatic machines at any time. These 
concessions have made differences and 
distinctions which some people have 
denounced as foolish, and which are 
really stupid, as wc all know, but the 
way to cure them is not to repeal the 
Act altogether, as some suggest. 

A Great Boon 

The country is very well satisfied with 
the Act as a whole, and it is certainly a 
great boon to shop assistants; who used 
to be kept at work terribly late in towns 
where the local authorities did not look 
after them. At least Dora gives them a 
rest and helps to brighten the lives of 
hundreds of thousands. Some people 
say that the rule is all Tight for big 
shops with a lot of assistants, but that 
it is unfair to the little shopkeepers who 
live behind their shop and have no 
assistants. 

It happens, however, that virtually 
nine out of ten of the small traders 
have definitely declared themselves 
supporters of the new law, and those 
who have not must make up their 
minds to make sacrifices for the good of 
their neighbours; for it would be un¬ 
just to allow the little shops to keep 
open and get all the custom when their 
bigger neighbours were compelled to 
close. And-if it is inconvenient to the 
rest of us to shop early wc must put 
up with the inconvenience for the sake 
of the shop people. 

The Home Secretary 

People have been denouncing Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, the Home 
Secretary, for reviving Dora, as they 
call it. But the Home Secretary did not 
revive her, and it is not Dora who has 
been revived. The Shop Hours Act was 
passed by Parliament and is ad¬ 
ministered by the local authorities, and 
the Homo Secretary has nothing to do 
with it, though he believes in it 
thoroughly. So do we. 

There are bad points in many good 
laws, as in the Shop Hours Act, but the 
good of the Act is a hundred times 
more than the bad. 


May 11 , 1929 

A KENT REVOLUTION 

25 Years in the Schools 

LOOKING BACKWARD 

Anyone who wishes to see, in a brief 
form, what has been done in England in 
national education in the last 25 years 
can find it in a Report issued by the 
Kent Education Committee. 

It deals in detail with the last five 
years, but a preface by Sir Mark Collet, 
the chairman of the committee, takes up 
the story from 20 years earlier and looks 
forward to further reorganisations. 

It is the story of something like an 
educational revolution. 

Sir Mark Collet points out that in 
1906 the chief concern of the committee 
was with higher education, and mainly 
the ensuring of the training of a sufficient 
number of teachers for service in the 
elementary schools. Now teaching power 
has been secured, and the whole struc¬ 
ture of the educational scheme has to be 
re-shaped to provide still more secondary 
and technical instruction and central 
district schools. 

A Plea for Patience 

The' attitude of the community to* . 
ward education, says Sir Mark, has beer. , 
entirely changed. In 1906 the commit¬ 
tee were patiently striving to persuade a , 
reluctant and suspicious public to 
swallow homeopathic doses of education, 
whereas today the committee’s attitude 
is that of saying : “ Have patience, and 
presently you shall have some of what 
you arc asking for, but for goodness’ 
sake don’t all speak at once.” 

In those days there were 2036 pupils 
in Kent secondary schools ; now there 
arc 12,253. There were 8743 students 
in technical and art schools ; now there 
arc 15,465. And the calls for adult 
education arc more and more insistent. 

The Report gives full details of Kent 
educational expansion, with plans of the 
latest types of school buildings. 


LITTLE WANDERERS 
The Homeless Children 
of Russia 

Though any part of the world can 
now speak to any other part in a few 
minutes it is still difficult to know of 
the real condition of the people in some 
countries, including Russia. 

The Russians have perfected their 
means of making the best of themselves 
to visitors who enter their country by 
permission and arc shown round ; while 
on the other hand people who detest 
the tyrannies and falsities of Bolshevism 
often make the worst of everything 
Russian. Between, the two the truth is 
hard to find. 

Among the most serious of Russia’s 
problems—perhaps the most serious 
except the universal loss of liberty—is 
the state of her homeless children. War 
and famine left Russia with millions of 
children who were orphans or were lost 
tt> their families. Five years ago seven 
millions were still registered as needing 
care, and much the larger part of them 
were unsettled wanderers. 

The difficulty of dealing with homeless 
children is felt everywhere, but Russia 
has an overwhelming number. Slic has 
been hesitating between drafting them 
into ordinary households or dealing with 
them in special institutions. 

The State Homes have proved 
inadequate, and they have failed in 
providing training. Though many of 
these wandering Russian, children—who 
lived by begging, slept out, and moved 
south or north according to the season- 
have been rounded up, and the national 
position has improved in that respect, 
the state of the many children un¬ 
attached to family life remains grave. 
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AN ELUSIVE PLANET 

WHERE TO FIND MERCURY 

One Half of a Little World That 
Never Sees the Sun 

MOUNTAINS OF LAVA 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The little world of Mercury is now 
visible in the north-west of an evening, 
and he will not be there long. 

Mercury is very elusive, few people 
but'astronomers having ever seen him ; 
yet he is a brilliant object, quite as 
bright as Arcturus. The difficulty of 
finding him lies in not knowing exactly 
where to look for him. He is rather lc.w 
down in a twilight sky, and as he is now 
travelling at about 30 miles a second he 
does not appear in the same region for 
more than a few days. 

The present occasion offers a very 
good opportunity for finding him with 
the aid of the Moon, which happens to 
be in the west and south-west sky during 
the next few evenings ; for if the exact 
place where the Sun has set be noted, 
and an hour afterwards an imaginary 
line be drawn from that place to the 



The appearance and relative sizes of Mercury 
now and in three weeks’ time 


Mcon, Mercury should be found a little 
way above that line, and not very far 
from where the Sun has set. 

Of course, the planet’s height above 
the horizon will depend upon the time of 
observation, Mercury setting at a few 
minutes before eleven o’clock; but if, for 
instance, the height of the Sun above 
the horizon be noted an hour before he 
sets, then Mercury will be found not far 
from that situation an hour before he 
(Mercury) sets, -as he is only about a 
couple of degrees above the ecliptic, or 
Sun’s path. 

The Sun sets at 8.36 on May n, and 
at 8.47 on May iS, whereas Mercury 
does not set until between six and eight 
minutes to n o’clock during next week. 
A good time to seek Mercury would be 
between g.15 and 10 o’clock. 

Mercury is now about 60 million miles 
away and rapidly approaching the 
Earth. He appears like a tiny half-moon, 
as shown in the picture, so small that 
225 of these half-moons could be placed 
above one another across a disc the 
apparent size of the Moon’s face. 

Of all the planets Mercury appears to 
be most like the Earth’s satellite ; he is 
not very much larger, being but 3100 
miles in diameter, that is, about half as 
wide again ; the usual tests indicate 
that the planet is an arid lava-strewn or 
burned-up world with no appreciable 
atmosphere and no evidence of water. 

Covered With Ash 

Observation also shows that Mercury’s 
surface is not unlike the Moon’s, with a 
low reflective power, such as would be 
produced by a dark cloudless surface 
covered with ash. The faint and dusky 
markings, generally in the form of 
streaks, appear permanent, and have 
been ascribed to cracks which, if they 
exist, must be hundreds of miles wide. 

They are more likely gigantic moun¬ 
tain ranges produced by enormous 
masses of lava piled up by the immense 
tidal pull of the Sun when Mercury 
rotated much more rapidly and had a 
surface that was partly molten. Obser¬ 
vation of the line dividing night from 
day on Mercury shows it to be so uneven 
as to suggest such a surface. 

In one respect Mercury appears to be 
very different from our Moon, for one 
side of that world appears always to face 
the Sun, a glowing disc, sometimes seven 
times the size that it appears to us ; 
there it is a land of terrific perpetual 
sunlight, while the other side is bathed 
in everlasting night. G. F. M. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Over goo million Savings Certificates 
have now been sold. 


There are now nearly eight hundred 
thousandGuides and Guiders in the world. 

America is honouring Florence Nightin¬ 
gale by holding a Hospital Day on 
May 12, her 109th birthday. 

Over a million and a quarter houses 
have been built in England and Wales 
since the war was ended. 

The Demand for Houses 

The London County Council still re¬ 
ceives nearly 400 applications every day 
from people needing houses. 

Wireless for Herring Ships 

Germany has equipped four herring 
ships with wireless on a new system 
which can be worked without an expert. 

London’s Street Fatalities 

The number of persons killed in the 
streets of London last year was i8r 
more than the previous year, the total 
being 1237. 

The Drink Waste in 1928 

The British Drink Bill for last year 
was ^10,000,000 less than the. year 
before, being ^288,000,000, or about 
£6 10s. per head of the population. 

Railways and Roads 

The L.M.S. and the L.N.E.R. are 
developing the Goods Road Service 
started last December between Leeds 
and Bradford. Another service is now 
working between Hinckley and Leicester. 

The Litter Lout at Watford 

Two notices strictly forbid the public 
to take water from the pretty orna¬ 
mental pond in Watford High Street. 
A C.N. correspondent suggests that the 
Litter Lout should be as strictly for¬ 
bidden to cast his litter there. 


OLD KING COAL 
Less Use For Him 

Coal is safe for another 4000 years. 
We can still put a lump on the grate 
without threatening the world supplies. 
That is one of the facts made clear in the 
report of the World Power Conference 
which met in London last year. 

Other things about which the report 
reassures the world are its oil and its 
electrical power. Oil wells may dry up 
in California, but they spring up in Persia 
or China and will surely be found in 
Africa, so that oil for the motor-car is far 
from being in sight of exhaustion. The 
motor-buses will not have to put up 
their fares at present. 

As for the power which the world 
uses for its trains, its factories, its cars, 
its ships, and all its machinery, the 
conference declares that it will last 
for another 35,000 years at least. As we 
shall not live to see it we may safely 
predict that by that time another source 
of power will be found, probably from 
the Sun, which supplies all we use now. 

An Impressive Fact 

The most impressive fact the con¬ 
ference disclosed was the way in which 
water and oil power are coming on at 
the expense of coal. 

Coal is still a power. As fuel it supplies 
three-quarters of all the power in the 
world, but fifteen years ago it supplied 
four-fifths. Oil and water together have 
now risen to be providers of a quarter of 
the world’s power. The consequence of 
the falling-off of the demand for coal 
and the employment of oil and water 
instead is that 400 million tons of coal 
less is used a year than sixteen years ago. 

In spite of this the householder’s coal, 
whether for the drawing-room or the 
kitchen, still costs him more. It will be 
the same perhaps in a thousand years. 

Meanwhile all countries are using up 
electricity. The United States takes 
80,000 million units, Germany 12,000 
million, and even Great Britain, in spite 
of the industrial strife which holds us 
back, takes gooo million units. 


THE SERVANT 
GIRL’S PRIZE 

STORY BROUGHT TO MIND 
BY A PICTURE SHOW 

The Huge Sums Paid for 
Pictures by Poor Artists 

STRUGGLERS WITH POVERTY 

Ten pictures valued at over £210,000 
have just been exhibited at Glasgow. 
Tl^ey were first bought for two and a half 
per cent of their present value. Alas for 
the poor artists who painted them ! 

They all worked at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and nearly all of 
them were struggling with intense 
poverty throughout their lives. Renoir, 
it is true, lived long enough to see his 
struggle end in fame, but not to receive 
the £ 32,000 asked for the picture shown 
in Glasgow the other day. 

When the impressionist painters were 
young, art critics and dealers would 
have nothing to do with them, and one 
of the few people enlightened enough to 
appreciate the new school was a pastry¬ 
cook called Murer. He had a shop on the 
Boulevard Voltaire, and used to give a 
dinner there to his friends every Wednes¬ 
day. How the hungry artists looked 
forward to that good meal ! They 
rewarded their friend by decorating his 
premises: Renoir painted a frieze of 
flowers round the shop and Pissarro 
covered the wall with landscapes. 

The Cream Bun 

Pissarro, who had a family to keep, 
was perhaps the most to be pitied of all 
those harassed young men of genius. 
One day Murer thought of a way to help 
his friend : four pictures by Pissarro 
were to be raffled; and there were to be a 
hundred tickets at 20 sous each. Pis¬ 
sarro was delighted at the idea. 

Murer managed to sell all the tickets 
to his customers, and a lucky number was 
drawn by a little maidservant. She 
bustled to the shop to claim her prize. 

“ There it is,” said Murer, waving his 
hand at the canvas, which was propped 
up amid trays of tarts, buns, and pies. 
She looked at it, her face getting longer 
and longer at the thought of her wasted 
halfpennies. At last she quavered : 

“ If it’s all the same to you, I’d rather 
have a cream bun.” 

Murer gave her the bun and kept the 
picture. Did he or his heirs sell it lor 
thousands of pounds ? We wonder. 

CASTLES IN THE^SAND 
And How to Build Them 

A London reader sends us some photo¬ 
graphs of sand castles which he and his little 
daughter built at Bournemouth recently. 
We think his account of how they were built 
will be helpful to many of our readers who 
spend their holidays by the sea. The photo¬ 
graphs are on page 3. 

I have vivid memories (our corre¬ 
spondent writes) of my disappointment 
as a boy when the sand would not stand 
up to form the vertical wall of a house, 
or a pointed church spire, and I believe 
it is not generally known what possi¬ 
bilities there are of making- really 
beautiful models with ordinary sand. 

' The secret of the process is that the 
model is not built up, but is carved out. 
of a heap of sand packed tightly to 
give the desired height before any carving 
is begun. A tower, such as a church 
steeple or a lighthouse, is a surprisingly 
stable structure when it is carved out of 
well-packed sand. But woebetide the 
builder who tries ever so gently to pat it 
or alter its shape. 

No other tools but a small metal 
spade and a pointed stick were used 
for the models of the church and the 
lighthouse. An old carving-knife and a 
small trowel would help, of course, but 
the simple tools mentioned may be made 
to serve for constructing all sorts of 
designs—houses, castles, bridges, and 
towers, and the work is excellent sport 
even lor a grown-up boy like myself. 


FINDINGS NOT 
KEEPINGS 

HOW NOT TO ADVERTISE 

Why a Lady Who Was Robbed 
Was Fined Fifty Pounds 

THE LAW AND THE THIEF 

It may come as a surprise to many 
people to know that it is illegal to 
advertise for the recovery of lost pro¬ 
perty and include the words No ques¬ 
tions asked. 

We are all supposed to know the laws 
of our land ; ignorance is no excuse. 
The use of these three words in an adver¬ 
tisement has just cost a London lady 
a /50 fine with full costs on the High 
Court scale. 

Losing her suitcase, she notified Scot¬ 
land Yard, where she informed the detec¬ 
tives that she would advertise a reward 
for the missing property. It happened, 
that the detectives warned her that she 
must not advertise the expression ” No 
questions asked,” as that was a breach 
of the law, but in spite of this caution 
she did advertise that no questions would 
be asked upon the return of her property 
and the incautious newspaper accepted 
the phrase. So marked a defiance pro¬ 
voked the Commissioner of Police to 
action. The lady was brought before 
Mr. Justice MacKinnon in the King’s 
Bench Division and fined fifty pounds; 1 

An Important Principle 

Perhaps it may seem at first sight a 
little hard that so • extreme a course 
should follow a good-natured effort, to 
recover lost goods and to let bygones be 
bygones, but as a matter of fact an im¬ 
portant principle is involved. The old 
saying Finding is Keeping is altogether 
contrary to our English law. If we find 
an article we are not compelled to pick 
it up, but if we do so our duty is to return 
it to the police, or at least notify them 
that we have it. 

With certain exceptions no one is 
permitted to demand as a matter of right 
a reward for, the restoration of lost 
property. The finder today may. be 
the loser tomorrow. The vital con¬ 
sideration, however, is that if we pro¬ 
mise to pay a reward without inquiry we 
encourage crime. The law does not 
desire to check private generosity on the 
part of the person recovering lost 
property, but such generosity must be 
spontaneous, after the restoration. The 
law comes between loser and finder with 
a deliberate intention of making theft 
unprofitable. If a reward without ques¬ 
tions is promised to a thief, it may well 
be asked What unscrupulous person 
would abstain from robbery ? 

Compensation to the Finder 

Men in charge of public vehicles in 
London are compelled by law to take to 
Scotland Yard within twenty-four hours 
any article left in their vehicles. They 
are granted' ten per cent of the value of 
the article) which the owner has to pay. 
This is a compensation to the finder for 
his lost time in taking his find to Scotland 
Yard. . So the law, while refusing to 
allow robbery to be profitable, does not 
make honesty unprofitable. 

There is, unfortunately, a great traffic 
in’stolen goods. Men steal dogs because 
they know they will be. handsomely re¬ 
warded for the return of the animal with 
no questions asked. If the police could 
abolish professional receivers of stolen 
goods half our thefts would cease. 


20,000 WEEKS OF HOLIDAYS 

Over 1200 children from the distressed 
colliery districts are being given a sea¬ 
side holiday by the Holiday Fellowship. 

The Fellowship, of which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan is President and Mr, Arnold 
Rowntree is Vice-President, has 31 
centres and campg in the British Isles 
and on the Continent, and last year 
provided 20,000 weeks of holidays. 
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THE SLUM CHILD 

WHAT HE LIKES AND 
; WHAT HE THINKS 

The Fine Qualities Killed Every 
Day in Our Wretched Hovels 

A BOOK FOR SLUM OWNERS 

. Most of us know and admire the 
Public School Spirit. We have been 
looking at a book on the Elementary 
School Spirit. - ' ■*' 

' One day a team of boys from the 
slums "was playing football- against a 
school for well-to-do, people, and in a 
shoulder,; chargh. ope- of ; the. ragged 
boy^v knocked dowh-ttij opponent, who 
haaftp ; retire'to bathe. ■■ \ ' ' 

Tlie'-slimy boy went, quietly up to the 
referee and slid : * i '"-' ’’’ : 

’‘.Please; ' sir,, wouldn’t • ft be fairer 
if X didn’t play till lie comes'back ? ” . 
i- On another occasion'a? fechoolboy was 
brought to his teacher- nearly fainting 
from the pain of a broken arm. His only 
anxiety was that no - one should be 
blamed for his.mishap. - .. ... 

A Fascinating Booklet 

These incidents are recorded in a 
fascinating booklet on The Soul of a 
Slum Child, written by Ethelwyn 
Rblfc. The writer points out that 95 
per cent of the population is being 
educated in the elementary schools and 
a’ large proportion of these schools 
life in slum areas. Many of the scholars 
hre ragged ; they get only one good 
meal a week; and sometimes a whole 
family sleeps in one bed, or else some 
sleep on the floor. 

People who do not know the slums 
would suppose that children who come 
from such homes must have sordid 
minds to match their sordid surround¬ 
ings. This book ivill not have it so. 
One day a class of boys between eight 
aud eleven were asked to write down 
what they thought was the most beauti¬ 
ful thing in the world. Flowers won 
easily. Afterwards came: 

The bhie-aiid-white shy. 

Waterfalls. 

The shining chalk hills. 

A bird. 

A rainbow. 

One boy wrote, " My Mother ” ; an¬ 
other wrote " Our baby.” The poorest 
boy of all replied wistfully “ A new pair 
of boots.” His clothes were all from 
the secondhand barrow. 

Love of Flowers 

A class of boys from eight to fourteen 
were asked what they considered : 

1. The most beautiful thing God 
has made. 

2. The most beautiful thing Man 
has made. 

3. The ugliest thing Man has made. 

Nearly every boy said that a flower 

was the most beautiful God-made thing. 
Then came the sky. 

The boys said that the most beautiful 
man-made things were churches, palaces, 
statues, and ships. The ugliest man¬ 
made things were: 

Public-houses. . Factories. 

Walls. Gallows. 

Nasty Homes. War. 

Who would quarrel with the taste of 
these slum children ? 

Boys in a,'class were asked what they 
thought would happen if Christ came to 
London. More than half replied that the 
first thing Ho would try to do would be 
to shut up the public-houses. 

Nine-Years-Old wrote: “If Jesus 
came the people in London would shut up 
the pubs, and pull them down and build 
some houses there with gardens at the 
. front and perhaps at the back as well.” 

Three others-wrote: 

People would not keep birds in cages. 

He would put some new houses for the 
poor people. 

Some would not go to speak to Him, 
but as soon as they were in trouble 
they would go to Him. 

Asked to write an essay on “ People 
I Like,” one boy wrote : “ The bestman 


THE BLIND AND 

the Dumb 

Eyes For Those Who 
Do Not See 

A correspondent travelling in Gennany tells 
how dogs are trained there to help the blind. 

I was standing in Bremen market¬ 
place, thronged with people and traffic, 
when the crowd parted and a tall man, 
wearing a yellow - spotted band round 
his left arm, strode through it. He was 
a soldier blinded in the war. Swiftly 
and firmly lie walked the pavement 
with his head erect, and his stick swing¬ 
ing loosely from his arm, for he was not 
without a guide. 

It was' a big shepherd dog. Its master’s 
hand grasped the leather loop at the 
top of the leather harness the dog 
was wearing. As the pair approached 
the kerb the dog lay down,. This was 
the signal for the kerb. When the man 
had stepped down from the kerb the 
dog rose again,' looked this way and 
that way, and then led his master swiftly 
but carefully through the traffic. 

In Germany and Switzerland 

As they neared the opposite kerbstone 
the dog lay down again, rose:.when his 
master trod the pavement, and led him 
away out of sight. 

On inquiry I found that there is a 
German association which trains these 
shepherd dogs to be eyes to the blind. 
The dogs are specially intelligent and 
singularly faithful. A similar training 
school lias been founded in Switzerland 
by an American lady, and the dogs are 
now being brought freely into use as 
devoted guides beyond the Atlantic. 

Continued from the previous column 
I like is God, because He made the 
world so nice and cheerful. I do like the 
pretty flowers, and it is so lovely to see 
birds flying and hopping in the trees.” 

A love of flowers seems to be a passion 
with these slum children, who only see 
them in shop windows. In all the school 
there was only one boy who knew what a 
lily was. When asked who had been to 
the country, four boys put up their 
hands ; they had been to Hyde Park, 
West Norwood, Mitcham, and Streatham 
Common ! Because there were trees and 
grass they thought it was the country. 
Is it not marvellous that children so 
shut off from Nature should be so quick 
to respond to beauty. Wordsworth 
was right. Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy, even in a slum. 

Right Things to Do 1 

Next to.Mother the slum child loves 
Baby. When asked to give a list of right 
things to do, a class made these answers : 

Looking after Mother. 

Washing up for Mother. 

Helping Mother to do the knives. 

Looking after baby. 

Picking up a baby who has fallen down. 

Keeping a baby out of the road. 

Slop a boy from hitting a cat. 

If a boy is sad, talk to him. 

Play fair. 

The slum child’s morality is as sound 
as his taste. He has a sense of fun 
too. “ What was the funniest thing you 
ever saw ? ” evoked these replies; 

When a boy sat on a pin. 

A dog jumped over a bath of water 
and a clowii ran after him and fell in. 

When my sister said to my Dad " Yon 
gel up and light the fire insteadof Mother.” 

If they did not laugh in the slums 
they would have to cry, and that would 
never do. Was it not the slums that 
gave us “ Are w-9 downhearted ? No!'” 

The Soul of the Slum Child ought 
to be read by every M.P. No one could 
read it without feeling that <55 per cent 
of the slum population is far top good 
for the abominable housing it gets. . ' 


C.N. National 
FLAG PUZZLE 
Names of Prize-winners 

There were many thousands of entries 
for the C.N. National Flag Puzzle, 
and seven readers were successful in 
giving correct solutions, while ninety- 
five entries had one error only. It 
has therefore been decided to adjust 
the awards of prize money as will be 
seen below. The original offer was a 
total of £460 and ten sets of the 
Children’s Encyclopedia; the prizes 
actually to be distributed amount to 
£477 and seven sets of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia, the value of three sets 
of the Encyclopedia being added to the 
prize money. 

Several readers succeeded in getting 
the names of all the countries correct, 
but went astray in placing the flags 
in the wrong, spaces. Many others 
placed the portions of the flags in the 
wrong order. 

These arc the seven readers who 
sent correct solutions, and they will 
each receive a cheque for £25 : 

Joseph" Chinn, Goodrest, Golf Drive, White 
Stone, Nuneaton. 

William A. Davis, 11, Crealock Street, 
Wandsworth. 

Edith A. Genn, 42, Southville Road, Bedford. 
Claire E. Gilbert, Conservative Club, Broad 
Street, Bury. 

James Mackenzie, 62, Love Street, Paisley. 
Winnie Smith, 138 , Clarence Road, Canning 
Town, London. 

Esther Wenish, 105 , Mansfield Road, Hamp¬ 
stead, London. 

Of the 95 entries with only one 
error those sent by the following seven 
readers were judged to be the neatest 
work, and each will receive £8 : 

Thomas Barry, St. Edward’s Home, Coleshi!!,. 
Birmingham. 

Erie C. Goodman, Albion Road, Chalfont St. 

Giles, Buckinghamshire. 

Alfred Hornsey, 288, Kettering Road, 
Northampton. 

Frank Lindsay, School House, Alalvern Link, 
Worcestershire. , 

Dorothy Thomasson, 32S, Chorley Old Road, 
Bolton. 

Bessie Tripp, Leven, near Hull, Yorks. 
Geoffrey Ward, 66, Madeira Road, Streatham. 

The 8S remaining readers whose 
attempts contained only one error 
are to be awarded £2 each. Here are 
their names: 

William Anderson, Troon: William T. Armstrong, 
Newry; May Bailey, Canning Town; Frederick S. 
Balch, Wealdstone ; Henry U. Burst, SpitalfieMs ; 
William Bartlett, Twickenham; Albert E. Bennett, 
Crewe ; Kitchener Bishop, Birmingham ; Delphie M. 
Blake, Aylesbury; Grace Branch, Worcester; 
-Thomas. Branch, Worcester: Nada J. Brigden, 
Dartford: Marjorie Brock, Normanton; Margaret 
Burgess, Southampton; Herbert Campling, Ashton- 
on-Ribble; Andrew Carlin, Edinburgh ; Walter Cass, 
Southampton ; John Chiicott, Teddington ; Evelyn 
J. Chorley, Purley ; Stella Cocks, Camborne ; Philip 
A. Cook, Lincoln; Joan Cooper, Yarmouth, 1.0.W. ; 
James Cress, Eurnley. 

Isobel Douglas, Johnstone; Edwin Edwards, 
Milford Haven; Horace Ellis, Nuneaton; Phyllis 
Ewers, Aylesbury; Alice O. Finlay, Southampton; 
Charles \V. Finnamore, Gunnislake; Eric Freeman, 
Anerley; Richard Fret well, Sutton; Shemus Gill, 
Garvagh ; John Glover, Stratford-on-Avon ; Charles 
Green, Wealdstone; Nat H. Grundy, Worcester; 
Bertha Hague, Ashfon-imder-Lyne; Harry Hall, 
Leeds; Gladys E. Hamlet, Atherstone; Jeffrey 
Harrison, Doncaster ; John liayter, Staines ; Angus 
Henderson, Milliken Park; Teddie Hodgskins, 
Balsall Common; Arthur Hodgson, Balliam ; Joyce 
Holden, Canterbury ; Marcella Howard, Birmingham. 

Kenneth C. Imrie, Stockport; Charles Isherwood, 
Asliton-on-Mersey ; Cecil Johnson, Lincoln; Vera 
Johnson, Bishops Stortford; Vera Johnston, 
Winchester; Arthur H. Jones, Wallasey; Peredur 
Jones, Cemmaes ; Yvette Joseph, London ; Alexan¬ 
der King, Folkestone; Bertie Lambert, AAilford 
Haven; Jean.-Luscombe, St. Austell; Donald 
Mac.arthur, Kilbarchan • Alary Alackay, Oldham; 
Christina Maconochie, Edinburgh; Edith- M. 
Mattinson, Bowdon; William Arthur Mitchell, West 
Norwood; Florrie Orchard, Cuddington; Rose 
Orchard, Lower Winchendon; Rex Orledge, Mid- 
somer Norton;. Elsie L. Parnell, Camborne; Dennis 
Phillips, Cattord; Willett Price, Sennybridge. 

Alan Reid, Dundee; Edward Robertson, New 
Elgin; Elizabeth Robertson, .Elgin; Edward 
Rumens,- Willesden; James D. Siddall, Chester; 
Alarjorie M. Simmons, Ilford; Ronald Simmons, 
Sidcup ; Douglas Sladdind, Gainsborough; 'Sybil I. 
Small, Cuddington; Kenneth Smith, Burnley; 
Margery Smith, Lower Winchendon ; Bertha Spratt, 
Canning Town; Alfred Stracey, Takeley ; Gladys 
Stuart, Canning Town,* Leslie A. G. Sweet, Totten¬ 
ham ; Jean E. Tapsell, Canterbury ; Geoffrey Turner, 
Stoke-on-Trent; Roger, S. Watson, Preston; 
Josephine Wells, Stonnall; George N. West, Stock- 
port; Winifred Witty * Chelsea. 

This distribution of the awards has 
made it necessary to adjust., the prizes 
for teachers. The teachers of the 
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The Port of London’s 
Majority 

A TURNOVER OF HUNDREDS 
OF MILLIONS 

What is great London’s - greatest 
child ? It is the Port of London. This 
year is the coming - of - age of its 
Authority. . 

So vast is London that a Londoner 
may spend his lifetime in its streets and 
never see the network of docks and 
water highways which, beginning at 
St. Katharine’s by the Tower and 
London Pool, stretch for thirty miles 
down the Thames to Tilbury. 

History is bound up in the docks.. 
much of it the history of Britain's 
commerce, though Deptford on the 
south side can show where Peter the 
Great of Russia learned to build ships. 
The greatest Port in the world grew up 
in a straggling way, and twenty-one 
years ago, when • everyone was com¬ 
plaining of muddle, the Port of London 
Authority was set up to put it in order. 

Dredging the Thames 

That was a big task, and it is not yet 
finished, and perhaps never will be, 
because, as times change, and new and 
bigger vessels carry Britain’s cargoes, 
better and bigger docks and deeper 
waterways to float the ships are wanted. 
Two million pounds have already been 
spent on dredging the Thames to let the 
largest vessels come to dock, and 
47 million tons of mud have been up¬ 
lifted from the river-bed. 

More dredging, more quays, more 
waterways and more roadways too, are 
wanted among the maze of the docks 
to carry the cargoes landed quickly 
away. Some £5,000,000 will be spent on 
the new work now in hand. 

Still Growing 

The Port, though now of age, is still 
growing. In twenty years it has grown 
from 2700 to 3668 acres. It has 46 miles 
of quays in its docks and basins, and, 
though so many Londoners never see 
them, every year a quarter of a million 
leave them as travellers to the lands 
from which the cargoes come. 

A year’s cargoes in and out are worth 
700 million pounds, which is more Ilian 
a third of the whole import and export 
trade of the United Kingdom, and 
double what the whole trade was twenty- 
one years ago. 


Continued from the previous column 
seven Chief prize-winners are to receive 
a cheque for £10 each. Here are their 
names and addresses : 

P. Lenton, Attleborough Council School, Nuneaton; 
L. S. Deubert, Garratt Lane Boys’ School, Wands¬ 
worth; C.. Reid, Girls’ A'lodern School, Bedford; 
E. A. Withers, Grammar School (Girls), Bury ; T. 
Henderson, Paisley Campin'!) Secondary, Scotland ; 
Mrs. L. Beetlestone, Star Lane Girls' School, Canning 
Town; A. Gregson, St. Aloysius Convent, Clarendon 
Square, N.W.l. 

Seven sets of the Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia are being sent, to the following 
teachers of the £8 prize-winners : 

J. S. Coane, St. Paul’s School, Coleshill, Birming' 
ham ; T. P. Marriott, Council School, Chalfont St. 
Giles; D. E. Jephson, Slien Chiarn, Watkin Terrace, 
Northampton; D. Lindsay, Malvern Link C. of fc. 
School, Worcs ; S. AtagclaIen, Mt. SL Joseph School, 
Deane, Bolton; A^rs. F. G. Waterson, The College, 
Hornsea, E. Yorks; F. W. Watts, Streatham 
Grammar School. 

Here are the names of the countries 
given in the order in which they appeared: 

1. Britain. 2. United States of America. 
3. Holland. 4. Italy. 5. Japan. 6. France. 
7. Germany. 8. Argentina. 9. Albania. 
10. China. n. Nicaragua. 12. Siam. 
13. Belgium. 14. Rumania. 15. Egypt. 
16. Panama. 17. Turkey. 18. Estonia. 
19. Cuba. 20. Norway. 21. Liberia. 
22 Gautemala. 23. Sweden. 24. Abys¬ 
sinia. 25. Denmark. 26. Chile. 27. Spain. 
28. Peru. 29. Greece. 30.Czecho-Slovakia. 
31. Persia. 32. Portugal. 33. Paraguay. 
34. Brazil. 35. Austria. 36. Bulgaria. 
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THE SECRET 

Told by John Halden 

CHAPTER 13 

At the Pool 

eft alone in camp Josephine woke 
suddenly from a deep . sleep. She 
glanced at the time on her wrist, saw it was 
not yet the end of Jerry’s watch, and turned 
to go to sleep again. But something, she 
could not tell what, made her uneasy. 

" There's something wrong,” she mur¬ 
mured to herself, sitting up and looking 
narrowly toward the strip of brilliant sun¬ 
light under the flap of the tent. 

. All was silent, too silent. With a resolute 
movement the girl flung off the fur rugs 
that covered her, pulled on her high boots, 
and went to the door. Outside on the slope 
of the hill the dogs were sleeping, replete 
after a full meal. A hundred yards away 
the yellow river rushed by, carrying with it 
great clumps of sod and moss. 

" Where is Jerry ? And the men ? ” Jo 
murmured, and a sudden feeling of panic 
came over her. Dorn river she could see 
the cliff, on the other side of which the 
mammoth was embedded, and as she looked 
a faint, far-away shout. came from that 
direction mingled with the roar of the 
waterfall. The voice was Jerry's, and there 
was a note in it that made the girl fly back 
into the tent and seize her fur coat. 

From its pocket she drew a small pistol. 
It looked like a toy. But it was not a toy, 
but a dog pistol charged with ammonia. 
As a child Jo had been bitten by a large 
dog, and ever since, although fond of her 
own pets, she had been nervous of strange 
dogs. Knowing that the dogs used in the 
North are often fierce, Jerry had bought 
this dog pistol for her, which, if discharged 
at a vicious beast, will make him tempor¬ 
arily helpless. 

With this effective, though not fatal, 
weapon in her hand, Jo ran swiftly along 
the bank in the direction of the shout, No 
other sound of the kind came, though the 
noise of the waterfall grew louder and louder. 

At last she rounded the bend in the river 
and saw a sight that made tier pause and 
stand for a moment puzzled. The three 
natives were crouching at the river's edge, 
just above the pool made by the waterfall. 
Igak held a long fishing spear in his hand, 
with which he was apparently taking aim. 

” Are they fishing in that pool ? ” she 
wondered, continuing her way toward the 
group. Her approach over the damp moss 
was noiseless, and the absorbed natives did 
not look up. 

. Suddenly Jo’s heart leaped into her 
throat, and she repressed a cry of horror, 
for she had seen a head bobbing up and 
down in the muddy waters below the fall. 

“ Jerry ! ” she whispered in an agony of 
fear. Igak brought back his arm expertly, 
the glittering point of the spear aimed at 
that moving head 1 

There was not a second to lose. Blessing 
the soft moss that made her approach 
no.seless, Jo ran up behind the three natives. 
Yak and Imulc, she noticed, were watching 
with expressions of irresolute disapproval. 
They had evidently been overborne by the 
persuasive Igak. Igak, as always, was the 
aggressor. 

Slipping close up to him, Jo discharged 
the contents of her dog pistol full into the 
fur collar that came up close about Igak’s 
throat. The man on seeing her drew a long 
breath of surprise—and the damage was done. 

As the strong fumes of ammonia were 
drawn into his eyes and lungs Igak gave a 
strangled scream and fell down, floundering 
and gasping, the fishing spear beside him 
on the ground. 

Yak and Imuk had started back in terror 
at seeing Jo’s pistol, and though it was now 
empty the girl had the presence of mind to 
point it at them. They stood still, begging 
for mercy. 

“ Jerry,” shouted Josephine, " are you 
all right ? ” 

" Yes,” came Jerry’s voice from the pool, 
but faintly, for he was nearly done with 
struggling against the pounding water. 

Jo looked desperately round her for some¬ 
thing to throw to him. Then she noticed that 
Igak’s fishing spear which lay at her feet 
had a long stout rope attached to it. She 
snatched it up and flung it out. 

" Catch it, Jerry 1 ” she cried. “ I’ll pull 
you to the bank ! ” . 

“More likely I'll pull you in,” gasped 
her brother. 

“Catch hold!” insisted Josephine in 
terror, as she saw Jerry’s head go under 


OF THE AGES 

again. She turned sternly to the natives 
and set her empty dog pistol full at them. 

“ Get hold of that rope,” sire ordered, 
" and pull, unless you want what Igak got! ” 

The two natives obeyed, and soon Jerry 
lay, weak and dripping, on the bank near 
the still gasping Igak. 

“ Good girl,” murmured Jerry, as his 
sister bent anxiously over him. “ No, I’ve 
not shipped much, but that’s powerful 
water down there.” 

“ We must get you back to camp at 
once,” said Jo, disguising her emotion 
and realising that the danger was not yet 
over. She-glanced contemptuously at the 
helpless Igak. 

“ I think he’ll be harmless for a while yet. 
You, Imuk, and Yak give my brother each 
an arm and help him to the camp.” She 
turned her dog pistol toward them as she 
spoke, and the two natives, bewildered by 
the magic properties of a gun that could 
cause to suffer yet not kill, sprang forward 
and obeyed her With alacrity. 

CHAPTER 14 

Igak on Trial 

nce in camp Jo got her brother a hot 
drink and put him to bed between fur 
rugs. Almost instantly he dropped off to 
sleep, muttering as consciousness left him. 

The moment she saw he was soundly 
asleep Jo quickly recharged her dog pistol 
with ammonia, and went outside the'tent. 
She saw Yak and Imuk consulting earnestly 
together half-way down the slope. 

“ Come here, you two,” she ordered 
sternly. " I want your version of this affair 1 ” 

Cringing before the mysterious gun, the 
two approached her, and Jo, looking keenly 
at their faces, believed they meant to make 
a sincere confession. Yak, who knew more 
English than Imuk, had evidently been 
chosen spokesman. 

“ Igak very bad man,” he began. " He 
also Shaman, and not fear giant rats. Not 
fear nothing. Can make us very sick, or 
maybe die. We not like make him angry. 
He say ‘ Do,’ we afraid not do.” 

Jo nodded. She had known the men were 
superstitious cowards, but she was now 
more than ever convinced that they were 
not knaves. 

“ My brother and I will know how to deal 
with Igak,” she said shortly. “ For this 
time you two are safe, but if you obey him 
again, and turn against us, 1 can promise 
you trouble.” 

Jo spoke more confidently than she felt. 
There was yet no sight of Igak, whom she 
had left still on the ground recovering from 
the ammonia fumes. She hoped earnestly 
that he would not appear until her brother 
woke. She felt the need of Jerry’s help. 

" You can busy yourself mending the 
dogs’ harness,” she said to the two natives, 
turning away. “ But stay near to the tent. 
I shall be sitting here watching you.” 

Josephine went quietly into the tent 
where her brother was soundly sleeping, 
and brought out some garments that needed 
mending. She determined to sit at the 
doorway on guard until he should wake. 

After about half an hour she saw in the 
distance along the river bank the chas¬ 
tened figure of Igak approaching, and took 
a firm hold of her dog pistol. 

“ lie looks thoroughly cowed,” she re¬ 
marked to herself, noting the humped 
shoulders and the dejected gait, "but one 
daren’t trust him anywhere near.” She 
started as ghe suddenly remembered the 
Samoycde’s gun which Jerry must have had 
with him when he went to the avate'rfall. 
What had become of it ? 

Igak did not seem to have it, for his hands 
were empty. Yet his powers'for treachery 
seemed to be infinite. He might, she 
thought, have pushed it down inside his 
long fur coat. 

" Stand where you are and open your 
coat, Igak,” she called, as the native guide 
approached. She held up her dog pistol. 

The man stopped at once, a rather ludi¬ 
crous expression of terror on his face, 
opened his coat with a hasty gesture, and 
then held his hands high above his head. 
Jo seized upon the idea. 

" Keep your hands up," she called, "and 
come this way. No 1 ” as Igak swerved 
towatd where Yak and Imuk were mending 
harness, " straight up the slope toward me,” 

■ Igak obediently came within about fifteen 
yards of the girl, and then at her order 
stopped short. He had no idea, of course, 
that the ammonia gun would be useless 
at that distance, so he kept his hands 
timorously in the air. 

" I not do nothing,” he whined. " I good 
man. Why you make magic stink at me ? " 
Continued on the next naze 
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“ We'll have no talk from you,” said Jo 
sternly, " till my brother wakes. Until 
then I am in command, and you are under 
arrest. Lie down flat on j r our face with 
your hands straight above your head.” 

Jo, realising that she could hardly keep 
him standing with his arms up for the whole 
length of the time her brother might sleep, 
and, distrusting what he might do if he had 
the use of his hands, had quickly decided on 
this as the best posture to keep Igak out of 
mischief. 

For two more hours, then, she sat calmly 
at the door o' the tent, listening to her 
brother’s regular breathing inside, and 
mending his and her own garments. The 
dog pistol la}' ready at her side. It was a 
salutary sight for Yak and Imuk as well, 
who grinned to each other occasionally over 
the dogs’ harness to see their masterful 
companion so wholly in the power of the 
white girl half his size. 

At intervals Igak raised a plaintive head 
to remark, “ Why you keep me here ? I 
good man." But a glimpse of the dog 
pistol put his head down again in a hurry. 

' At last Jerry appeared at the door of the 
tent, stretching mightily and seemingly 
quite refreshed. He,chuckled at the sight 
of Igak. 

Jo looked up at him seriously. 

■“ We’ll have to get rid of him," she said. 
‘■-He’s been a continual trouble maker, and 
this, I'm afraid, was a deliberate attempt on 
your life.” 

. Jerry sank down orf the mossy knoll 
beside her and told Igak to stand up. 

" We’d better hear what he has got to 
say for himself,” he said. “ What hap¬ 
pened ? " 

' “ AU I know about the affair is that I 
daw Igak aiming a spear at your head in 
the water. I don’t know how you came to 
be in the pool.” 

. " I wanted to get across to the cliff where 
the mammoth is,” returned Jerry. " Igak, 
being very helpful, found that narrow piace 
in the river above the waterfall, and pushed 
a log across it for a bridge. When I was half¬ 
way across it the log slipped and I went in." 

“ Do you think Igak made it slip pur¬ 
posely ? " asked Jo. 

" Can’t tell," answered her brother. 
“ My back was to them." 

" I saw him aim the spear at you. Ask 
him what he meant by it." 

Continued in the last column 


Jacko Leaves the window Open 

J acko’s married sister had gone away for a little holiday and had left Jacko in 
charge of her pet kitten. \ ' 

Jacko had no objection. Big Sister Belinda was very generous ; it would mean 
at least half-a-crovvn for him when she came home again. 

But one morning, when he arrived as usual to set out the milk and the little 
bundle of cat’s meat, pussy had disappeared. 

‘ The little beggar's hopped it," he told his mother when he got home. 

Oh, dear ! ” said Mother Jacko. " You must find her, Jacko. Belinda will be 
so upset if anything happens to her darling Fluff.” 

' You must have left the window open,” said Father Jacko sternly. 



“ Stop thief! ” he cried. “ That boy is stealing my valuable Persian.” 


Jacko didn’t deny it. Nevertheless, with the half-crown in mind, lie certainly 
did his best to find the wanderer. But though he devoted the whole morning to 
it he had no luck. 

He was strolling gloomily home again when liis eye fell on an open window in 
a neighbour’s house. Inside, squatting comfortably in the sun, was a little bal 1 of fluff. 

“ At last! ’’ exclaimed Jacko. He dashed up the garden, sprang through the 
window, and caught up the kitten. 

Pussy's frightened cries brought a strange man into the room. 

“Hi! Stop thief 1 ” he shouted. " That boy is stealing my valuable Persian,” 
he declared angrily as a big, burly policeman came running up. 

“ It isn’t your cat, it’S Belinda’s,” said Jacko. “ I've been hunting for her all 
the morning " 

But they wouldn’t listen. In spite of his struggles, the indignant Jacko was 
marched off to the police-station. 

It was the best part of an hour before his father rescued him, and in the mean¬ 
time the real Fluff had had her stroll and returned calmly to her own fireside. 


“Did you aim a spear at me, Igak?” 
asked Jerry, 

Igak began a vehement denial, caught 
himself up, looked at Jo, and decided to 
change his mind. 

" 1 aim spear, yes," he said rapidly, 
“ but not hurt you. Want make it stick 
in other bank. Then you catch hold rope 
and climb out of water. See ? ” 

“ Sounds reasonable," remarked Jerry. 
“ After all, that would have been a good way 
to rescue me." 

“ Yes, I admit it sounds reasonable,” 
answered Josephine. “ Only I just don’t 
believe it. If Igak had been honest and 
loyal until now we could give him the benefit 
of the doubt. But I saw his face when I 
surprised him. He wasn't glad to see me, 
to put it mildly.” 

Jerry rubbed his forehead in perplexity. 

" The whole thing does look fishy," he 
admitted. "Of course they might not have 
been able to help the logs slipping. Only no 
one shouted to warn me, as well-wishers would 
naturally have done. I think you are right, 
Jo. We’ll send him back to Yakutsk.” 

Jo nodded. “ We'll pay him what we 
owe him, too, so that if he is innocent we’ll 
have done him no real wrong.” 

“ Right! ” agreed Jerry. “ Prisoner at the 
bar; the Court has decided to give you all 
necessaries for a journey to Yakutsk; the 
same to take effect within the hour.” 

Igak stood uncomprehending, looking at 
them still with a confident and ingratiating 
smile. 

" Idiot I" remarked Jo. “Tell him in 
words he can understand.” 

” You're lor Yakutsk, my man," Jerry 
said, raising his voice. “ You'll leave 
within an hour.” 

“ Oh, no, no ! " cried Igak. “ I good man. 
Stay here.” 

Jo lilted her dog pistol. “ I think you’ll 
go,” she said. 

Igak cringed away from the magic gun, 
then his face brightened, and he took, 
something from his pocket. 

“ 1 give you this, you let me stay. I 
find it just now.” He held it out toward 
the twins. 

“ Throw it on the ground this way,” 
commanded Jerry. 

Igak obeyed, and the twins gasped. It 
was an armlet of pure hammered gold and 
the mud on it was fresh from the river bank. 

TO DF. CONTINUED 


For 

Health & Strength 

n 1 0 

give Baby 

Mdlirfs Food 

THE FOOD THAT FEEDS | 


FREE | 

“ SAMPLE 

A Free Sample 
will be sent to 
applicants who 
send this adver¬ 
tisement,stating 
Baby's age to 
Mellin's Food 
Ltd., 

Dept. JI152 ■ 
London, S.E .15 



Astonishingly accurate over long range. Ideal, for 
Indoor and Outdoor Sport. THE SPRING IS IN 
THE BULLET (extra bullets obtainable). Complete 
with Movable Target and Catch Net 5 /-, of leading 
toy dealers, or 5,6 post paid from— 

ABBEY SPORTS CO., LTD 


COMPLETB 


A VERY FINE 
GUN 


(Dept. C.N.), 125, BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E.l. 

Manufacturers of the Guaranteed Class T. Clockwork Boat. Wholesale Agents 
for lile of Wight Yachts, Rudds Ileliojlyers, Warneford Aeroplanes. 

SURF. SHOT sprincless GUN 5 ~ 



TAKE PERFECT PHOTOS. 



THIS CAMERA, .lie 31'*21”. 

(Meniscus Lens. 

, S Instantaneous Shutter. 

Wlth (Viewfinder. 

Complete (P‘. a te.. Pffntina Pap«. 
with 


full 


I Chemicals, and 
v instructions. 

_ ONLY 2/-. Post 3d; 

A. NEAL & CO., 129, Ravenor Park Road, Oreenford. 

CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

'Send 5 ot the*:* coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4, By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2(9. Be Luxe Model, 2 1 
extra. 



DO YOU COLLECT 


3 


It so build up your collection on “ Bumper ” packets, 
hundreds to choose from at 3d. each upwards, list free. 
The following are good examples, all at 3d. each, 
postage extra. 50 Austria, 50 Germany, 50 Hungary, 
25 British Cols., 25 French Cols., 25 Portuguese Cols,. 
25 Bavaria, 25 Belgium, 25 Czecho-Slovakia, 25 
Denmark, 25 Holland, 25 Sweden, 20 Finland, 20 
Liechtenstein, 15 Danzig, 15 Japan, 15 Spain, 14 
Ukraine, 12 Chile, 10 Greece, ioTravancore, 8 Persia, 
7 Guatemala, 7 Paraguay, 6 Siam. Every stamp 
different. 

Special Offer to genuine applicants for our approval 
books at | to i cat. prices. Any 5 of above for 1 /-, 
any 12 for 2 / 6 , or the whole 25 for 5 /-. 

Make your own selection. 

HARRY BURGESS & CO. (Dept. A45), Ntw Malden 


I A NEW WONDER LOCOMOTIVE I 



■■ Every boy will want to read the amazing story of the world's ■ 

j largest Diesel electric locomotive in this week’s MODERN • 

1 BOY. This new wonder locomotive is proving so successful ■ 

j . that it may soon sound the death-knell of the old familiar • 

i steam train 1 There are many other fascinating features in this ; 

: fine issue which cannot fail to please. Make sure of your copy. I 

! MODERN BOY I 

: : 

: Buy Your Copy Today 2d. : 

• .. • 


THE 

“SPITFIRE 

PISTOL - 

shoots peas, pellets, and arrows. A flash with 
every shot! Most realistic ! Absolutely safe! 

With pellets, arrew and target. Post 3d. 

Colonial postage 91. extra. 

60-Shot Automatic Tea Kepeater 2/6. p os5 

It " Wild West " 94.1 

N0K WOODS (Dept. C.K.k 3, Finsbury 83 ., London, E.C. 2 . 



CREMONA 

itigagrt. 
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The Children's Newspaper 



As Fascinating as a Story Book! 

nPURN your children loose into the fields of knowledge 
J- which they long to enter. Gratify their natural curiosity 
—for curiosity is simply a desire for knowledge. When you 
find their questions take you out of your own depth, you 
need not worry. No parent can be expected to remember 
everything—but you can always refer to 

Arthur Mee’s Great 10-Volume Work 

' THE CHILDREN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


What do you say when 
your children ask you 
questions like these — 

What is mist made of? 
Why is the sky blue ? 

Why do stars twinkle ? 
What makes us grow ? , i. 

What is paper made of? 
Why is sugar sweet ? 

What is the use of out hair ? 
Why has water no taste ? 
What is smoke ? 

Why is yawning catching ? 
Why does salt melt snow ? 
What is a thunderbolt ? 
What makes a bee hum ? 
Does a plant go to sleep ? 
What makes a rocket go up ? 
What makes a watch go ? 
What are eyebrows for ? 
Why are tears salt ? 


Ten Volumes 

7,412 Pages 
16,000 Pictures 

including more than 
200 pages in full 
colour and over 1,300 
beautiful pictures in 
photogravure. 

The Lady-in-Waiting to 
H.M. THE QUEEN 
“ Her Majesty thinks it de¬ 
lightful.” 


Written for children by lovers of children, it 
makes clear to the child mind the answers to 
just those perplexing questions that you are 
at your wits’ end to answer in a way your 
youngsters will really understand. There is 
nothing of the text book about it. Yet it 
goes over the whole field of knowledge—it 
deals with every department of work and 
play in the lives of its young readers. 

It fascinates like a story book, whether it is 
telling famous stories itself, or answering 
questions, recounting history, revealing the 
beauties of the countryside and the wonders 
of the heavens, explaining the making of 
familiar things, teaching first lessons to the 
youngster in the family, or telling the bigger 
ones how to spend their next half-holiday. 

Some of the Subjects dealt with 
in this Wonderful Work 

The making of the earth.—Lives of . great men and 
women.—-The marvel of animal life.—The march of 
mankind from barbarism to the League of Nations.— 
How things are made, where they come from.-—-The world’s 
art treasures.—The wonders of plant life. 1 —The story of 
five continents and a hundred nations.—The marvels of 
engineering.—The world’s great books.—-The story of the 
world’s greatest book, the Bible.—Little lessons in Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing,^ Music, French.—Things 
to make and do ; experiments, tricks, puzzles.—Fairy tales, 
legends, fables. Twelve hundred poems of all times and 
countries. 


P(Q§t tlhe Coupon Today for the 
Free 32-page Illustrated Booklet 


Although “ The Children’s 
Encyclopedia ” is ready for 
delivery complete on accept¬ 
ance of order and a first 
subscription of only 5 /-, you 
are invited first to send this 
Coupon — no money — for 
the FREE Illustrated Book¬ 
let that describes the work 
in detail. Then you will be 
able to form your own judg¬ 
ment of the value of ” The 
Children’s Encyclopedia ” 
in your own home. 


“THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER” 
COUPON for FREE BOOKLET 

The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. 

Dear Sirs,—Please forward me FREE and POST 
FREE a copy of ycur Booklet in colour describing the 
io volumes of ‘"The Children's Encyclopedia,” and 
giving the subscription terms for the work. 


Name. 

Address. 


Occupation..... 


.. i 

i..«••••••••.*•«>•. | 



HOME SAFES: 

Children of any age can open Savings 
Bank accounts at any Branch of the Bank, 
or such accounts can be opened on their 
behalf by their parents. 

A sum of 5s. will entitle the depositor 
to a Home Safe, which is the modern 
development of the old-fashioned money 
box. The safes are useful for putting aside 
small savings until die contents can be 
brought to the Bank and added to the 
account. 

Interest is allowed at 2i% per annum on 
each complete 10s. deposited with the Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK 

LIMITED 

Head Office: LONDON, E.C .3 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other Magazine in the woild 

The Only Periodical of Its Kind 

The Monthly Companion of 
the Children’s Newspaper . 

THIS wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 


1 


Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it irom cover to cover, lor it is unique in value 
and outlook. ’ It deals with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can 
understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor of the Children’s 
Newspaper, and is the magazine which a Government 
Committee on Education declared to be excellent 'and 
beyond praise. Order a copy today v 


MY MAGAZINE 


June issue on sale May 15 
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■The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
'at any house in the world 
dor 11$. a year.' See below. 
(- 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

May ii, 1929 A v Every Thursday 2d.. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. a year. (Canada 14s.) 


;THE BRAN TUB 


An Enigma 

\Wuo am I that so tumbles 
among the rude stones, 

And break all to pieces, yet 
| cracking no bones ; 

I Till, mark me, tis strange but 
I most true what I say, 
d’m soon beheld playing, and 
' hastening away ? Answer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
\The long-tailed tit hatches its 
, . eggs. Young chaffinches are 

| fledged- The willow warbler, 
j nightingale, yellow-hammer, lesser 
jwhitethroat, tree pipit, and gold- 
ifinch lay their eggs. The swift 
land spotted flycatcher are first 
seen. The wall butterfly,. dingy 
skipper,- dot moth, scorpion-fly, 
cockchafer, soldier beetle, midge, 
and mayfly are seen. The milk¬ 
wort, comfrey, lily-of-the-valley, 
'corn-salad, snowdrop, colurn- 
ibine, yellow archangel, water- 
lavens, fly orchis, Star-of-Bethle¬ 
hem, Solomon’s seal, tormentil, 
crowfoot, tway-blade, buck-bean, 
I flea-wort, scorpion grass, silver- 
jweed come into blossom- 

Two Bags of Marbles 

(Tom and Dick each had a bag 
, containing marbles. Each 
Itook out eight, and they then 
found that the number remaining 
I in Tom’s bag was the cube of that 
I remaining in Dick’s, 
j Tom then drew some more from 
|his bag until he found that the 
'number left was the square of the 
number in Dick’s. Finally he 
emptied the remainder of his 
marbles into Dick’s bag, with the 
j result that its original contents 
were increased by two-thirds. 

How many marbles were there 
[originally in'each bag ? 

Answer next week 

Changeling 
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[ Change the word Book into Worm 
.with only three intervening links, alter¬ 
ing one letter at a time and making a 
[common word with each change. The 
pictures will help you. Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet 
Mercury is in the North- 
West, Mars is 
in the West, 

Neptune is in 
the South- 
West, and at 
about mid¬ 
night Saturn is 
in the South- 
East. In the 
morning 
Venus is in the East. Our picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South at 9 p.m. on May 15 . 

Reversals 

'J’ke first line in each of these 
couplets is the definition of 
a word, and the second line in 
each case is the definition of that 
word reversed. 

Drawn through the street. 
Measures three feet. 

A mark, a blemish, or a stain. 
Playthings whipped with might 
and main; • - 

For all Welshmen a sign. 

Oft laid down on the Tyne. 

A nswer next week 

Ici On Parle Fran?ais 



La villa La vipire Une aile 


Je prff£re la ville k la campagne. 
La vipire est un reptile Venimeux. 
Le cygne a des ailes puissantes. 

The Words We Speak and How 
They Came 

Bombastic. A bombastic person is 
one who uses inflated and high- 
sounding language, but the word 
really means cotton wadding. 

Centuries ago people • wore 
padded or quilted clothing, as we 
may see in historical pictures of the 
Tudor period, and the favourite 
material for stuffing garments and 
making them inflated and import¬ 
ant was this cotton wadding, the 
name of which was bombast, from 
the Latin bombax, cotton. By an 
amusing transfer of meaning a 
person who uses “ great swelling 
words,” as the Bible calls them, 
in order to make himself appear 
important, is said to be bombastic ; 
that is, he stuffs his language as 
men stuffed their clothes. 

A Rebus 

My last we for a shilling place ; 
Last two the Garter collar 
grace; 

Last three a creature known to all; 
Last four a maiden, short or tall. 
One letter more to head the band, 
I’m child of alkali and sand. 

Answer next week 


A Few Trees 

£ach of the following definitions 
represents a weit-known tree. 
Can you find them t 
Three-fifths of a garment. 

A part of the body and a kernel. 
Part of a window beheaded. 

An element curtailed. 
Three-fourths of a rudder. 

An insect, and half a celebrated 
musician. 

Three-fourths of a torch, and 
the cave of a wild beast. 

Answers next week 

A Hidden Flower 
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' ?ind the names of these objects 
and then; by taking two 
consecutive letters from each word, 
spell the name of an almost-stem- 
less plant with bright, bell-shaped 
flowers. Answer next week 

Is Your Name Kingston ? 

Those bearing this surname are 
descended from an' ancestor 
who probably lived at Kingston, 
and so came to be known by the 
name of the town Where he lived 
or from which he had migrated.- 

How to Place a Loudspeaker 
When using a single-cone loud¬ 
speaker it will be found 
that greater volume occurs directly 
in front of the cone when it is 
pointed at a wall opposite the 
listeners. It has much more 
volume than when it is placed with 
the point <jf the coni directly 
toward the listeners. ' 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Tbs C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



Word Souare Three Ages 

PLOT Grandfather 84, 
LIVE father 63 , son 36 . 
OVER A Charade 

TERN Pen-man-ship. 1 

Jumbled Flowers 

Carnation, chrysanthemum, 
rose, violet, wallflower, foxglove, 
clarkia, marigold. 


Dr MERRYMAN 


A Work of Art 
A GREAT friend of the 


antique 
when a 


dealer was present 
picture was sold. 

“ Was that picture you sold a 
real work of art ? ” the friend 
asked afterwards. 

“ Not really,” replied an on¬ 
looker. “ But the tale he told 
about it was." 

Utter Nonsense 

gAiD a Goose who was scared of 
a fox, 

“ That sly fellow can’t open a box.” 
So she travelled up West, 

Where she bought a big chest, 
And she locked herself in with 
three locks 1 

A Speed King 

MR- Jones was an enthusiastic 
. motorist, which was rather 
surprising because his car, of very 
ancient date, was altogether too 
fond of crawling. 

,I tail pass any car on the 
road with this old bus,” he said 
to his friend Mr. Smith with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“ You can ? ” queried Smith. 

“ Yes, rather,” said Mr. Jones. 
“ If the other car is parked.” 

A Pressed Specimen 



A while ago this little elf 

Was plump and round¬ 
about, 

An author “ put him in a book,” 
So he got flattened out! 

Where, Oh Where? 

When Mother went out there 
were some apples on a dish 
in the dining-room; when she 
returned they were missing. 

“ Peter I ” . called Mother. 

“ Where are those apples that 
were on the dish ? ” 

“ With the cakes that were in 
the larder," was her Ypung 
Hopeful’s reply. 

Good in Parts 

^ customer produced a very old 
pair of shoes and asked if 
they were worth repairing. 

“ Why not 1 ” queried the shoe¬ 
maker. “ The laces are quite good.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 
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The Green Ticket 


r\OUGLAS used to go to 
school by the bus which 
passed his gate and landed 
;liim at the school grounds. 

He had only been going 
’one term, so he used to look 
forward every day to the 
ride there and back—es¬ 
pecially as he was - collect¬ 
ing bus-tickets. He saved 
his two pink tickets every 
day, and had collected quite 
a number. But he only had 
three white ones, and no 
.blue at all. And he thought 
the blue tickets the nicest. 

This morning, however, 
he saw a green ticket lying 
on the seat beside him ; he 
pounced on it eagerly. Then 
he found it wasn’t a bus- 


ticket at all. It was evi¬ 
dently a train-ticket that 
someone had thrown away. 
Still, Douglas put it in his 
pocket with the others. 

Coming home that after¬ 
noon a gentleman got into 
the bus, and as he sat down 
he said to the conductor: 

" Did you by any chance 
find a return-half ticket in 
the bus this morning ? I’ve 
lost it; and I thought I 
might have dropped it as I 
came out this morning.” 

“ No, sir,” said the con¬ 
ductor, “ I’ve not seen one.” 
And he punched a blue 
ticket and passed on. 

Then an idea came to 
'Douglas. “ He - dived into 


his pocket and brought out 
a handful of his tickets. 

" Is this it ? ” he asked 



“ That’s it,” he said 

the gentleman eagerly, hold¬ 
ing out the green ticket. “ I 
found it on the seat as I 
was going to school.” 


“Why, that’s it!” said 
the gentleman, examining 
it. “ I’m very much obliged 
to you. You evidently go in 
for collecting tickets," he 
added, smiling at Douglas’s 
collection. 

" Yes,” said Douglas. 
“ I’m getting quite a lot." 

“ Well,” said his friend, 
" I’ll remember to save all 
mine. I’m very often on this 
bus, so I’ll look out for you. 
Here’s one to go on with," 
and he handed Douglas the 
blue ticket he had been 
holding in his hand. 

" Oh, thank you ! " cried 
Douglas, his eyes shining. 
“ That is just exactly what 
I was wanting.” 



THE 

TiftEECC 

FOR THE SCHOLAR 

Healthy boys and girls 
thoroughly enjoy Sharp’s 
Eaton Toffee. Pure 
and wholesome—ex¬ 
tremely delicious in 
flavour. 

TWO KINDS 7 


SHARP’S 

EATON 

TOFFEE 

A plain toffee with the 
natural flavour of the 
pure ingredients. 


SHARP’S 

CHOCOLATE 

EATON 

The same quality (< toffee 
as “ Plain Eaton" but 
coated with delicious 
chocolate. 


4 ! 


. . 



S&-. 


r, SHARPS , 
■-EATON?# 
" TOFFEE " 

i s 




The ChildresVs 
Choice 

HOVIS provides vital 
nourishment for building 
sturdy young bodies and 
growing frames. Give the 
children HOVIS because 
they like it and because 
it is so good for them. 



Best Bakers Bake it. 


HOVIS Ltd.. London. Bristol Macclesfield. Etc. 
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